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STARBOARD THE HELM 


HE retirement of the Labour Government in 

Great Britain and the formation of a coali- 

tion, or, as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald describes 
it, ‘a government of individuals,’ foreshadows a 
definite swing to the right in British policy, which 
will have its effect not merely on Imperial but on 
world politics. Notwithstanding its variegated 
composition the new Cabinet is certain to follow a 
purely Conservative line of action. The head of 
the government may be nominally a Socialist, but 
there can be no doubt that the Tory tail will wag 
the dog. So far as party politics are concerned 
this will probably prove to have been a brilliant 
stroke of business on the part of the Conservative 
strategists. The labour movement is likely to be 
set back for at least a decade, although the over- 
hauling of policies and the clearing up of objec- 
tives which are bound to take place in the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party may be of some benefit to 
that party in the long run. It will not be surpris- 
ing if, in the next election, Labour suffers a 
reverse similar to that experienced by the Liberals 
after the break-up of the war-time coalition. Con- 
servative politicians, generally speaking, do not 
suffer any ill-effects from taking part in a coali- 
tion group, but more radical elements are apt to 
undergo a cumulative loss of theoretical integrity. 
A ruling class has tremendous powers of assimi- 
lation, and many of those radical leaders who are 
able to force their way into positions of power and 
responsibility come to feel, in the course of time, 
that any system which recognizes and rewards 
their personal accomplishments is in no immediate 
need of drastic revision. With the dropping of 
the old pilots the Labour Opposition is certain to 
veer sharply towards the left, and in consequence 
political alignments at Westminster in future will 
+e gata reflect the class struggle in Great 

ritain. 


THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS 


MID all the bickering incidental to the 
formation of the National Coalition Gov- 
ernment in Great Britain, its effect on the 
position and prospects of British Socialism has 
been somewhat overlooked. Yet it is doubtful 
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whether any single event in the political struggle 
could be more salutary or more opportune. The 
British Labour Party, a heterogeneous collection 
of well-meaning progressives of every shade, was 
in sore need of a purging. And now that the purg- 
ing has come, it has been almost painless and has 
got rid of the right elements. The danger to 
British Socialism was that the impatient left wing 
might one day sever all connection with the slow- 
moving mass and become an ineffectual minority 
group in perpetual opposition. Something very 
different has occurred. It is the right-wingers 
who now find themselves beyond the pale, pulling 
chestnuts out of the fire for Liberals and Con- 
servatives. The only pity is that the purging has 
not been more thorough. If it has long been felt 
that Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden and Mr. 
Thomas should really be sitting on the same 
benches as Mr. Lloyd George and Sir John Simon, 
the same can be said of Mr. Henderson and Mr. 
Clynes. They have outlived their usefulness, great 
as it has been. Their Socialism is watered down 
with concession after concession and their leader- 
ship is irresolute and half-hearted in consequence. 
It is time for the next generation to step into the 
front benches. 


INTERNATIONAL BARTER 


F any proof were needed that international 

trade is gravely hampered by the complexity of 

international finance, it has come with recent 
deals between various nations, in which the usual 
chaotic methods of exchange have been abandoned 
in favour of the simpler and more primitive 
method of barter. Russian wheat for Italian 
motor trucks; Norwegian fish for French wines; 
German coal for Italian fruits; these are a few 
examples of mass trading by direct method. The 
most striking instance is the exchange of Ameri- 
can wheat for Brazilian coffee. When the most 
determinedly individualistic nation in the world 
takes such a plunge into collectivism, the pressure 
must indeed be irresistible. More than that, this 
first step is almost certain to lead to others, al- 
most revolutionary in nature. It is easy enough 
for the Farm Board to say the coffee will 
marketed through the ordinary channels of private 
enterprise; it may be more difficult to carry this 
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into effect. When the full implications are appa- 
rent, it will undoubtedly be seen that mass barter 
involves the creation of a complete system of dis- 
tribution in order to be fully effective. A mar- 
keting board which will control export sales and 
provide machinery for distributing the foreign 
produce taken in return, is an almost inevitable 
corollary. Stark necessity has given a remark- 
able impetus to the collectivist state. Incidentally, 
it may be pertinent to ask whether there are no 
products for which Canadian wheat could be pro- 
fitably exchanged. One bends an anxious ear 
without detecting the faintest rumble to indicate 
that Mr. Bennett is engaged in his famous blast- 
ing of a way into world markets. It is more than 
time that he began operations. 


PLAYING WITH UNEMPLOYMENT 


HE unemployed have registered, and we hope 

they feel happy. Certainly any benefit they 

derive from the fact will have to be purely 
spiritual, for tangible results are still far to seek. 
Registration is a highly necessary prelude to any 
concerted effort at relief, but in the absence of 
such effort it amounts to little more than the 
cruel mockery of hopes raised only to be denied. 
Concrete measures seem as far away as ever. 
The much-mooted scheme of work on a national 
highway continues to be talked about, but in 
tones from which all conviction is ebbing; and 
the Ontario authorities have now recognized the 
fact—obvious from the outset—that such work 
will be inadequate for the unemployed in North- 
ern Ontario alone, to say nothing of the rest of 
the province. Its collapse leaves the authorities 
apparently bankrupt of further ideas. Meanwhile 
the pitiful efforts of the unemployed to help them- 
selves are being firmly thwarted. The ‘jungles’ 
outside the larger cities, in which the destitute 
sought refuge, are to be cleared out on the 
grounds of sanitation, and the inhabitants are to 
move on, no one knows whither. No doubt the 
sanitary conditions in these places are not of the 
best; but what shall be said of the authorities 
who have nothing better to offer, and whose ad- 
vice to the evicted is confined to vague words 
about seeking the aid of charitable institutions? 
Surely the slightest human consideration would 
show the hopelessness to which such callous lack 
of imagination must reduce the men who are 
its victims. It is not deliberate cruelty, it is such 
stupidity as this that is at the root of human 
misery. If the sorely-tried patience of the un- 
employed endures the strain of the coming winter 
without breaking, it will be more than the com- 
munity deserves. 


BLIND OBSTRUCTION 


HE psychology of our more fortunate classes 
in the face of the present crisis is strikingly 
exemplified by their attitude toward the 
idea of unemployment insurance. As one would 
expect, it is a purely negative attitude. They are 


gravely concerned with showing that it is not a 
desirable remedy; to the question of what other 
remedy will serve, they do not even attempt an 
answer. Yet some answer must be found. There 





is ground for more than one opinion as to 
whether the system, as developed in England, is 
adequate to conditions in Canada; there can be 
none as to the vital necessity for some measure 
which will prevent a recurrence of the present 


situation. Yet the chief concern seems to be 
to block all efforts by loud outcries against any 
form of ‘dole’—an obnoxious term that is doing 
yeoman service. A recent writer characterized 
the English system as both wasteful and unjust 
—as though prolonged starvation were either 
economical or fair. Such stubborn blindness can 
only be the prelude to disaster. Mr. Bennett has 
asked for a blank cheque for direct relief—a real 
dole—but the amount to be expended and the 
method of distribution are still unrevealed.  In- 
dustrial employment persists in showing a steady 
decline, with rank ingratitude to Mr. Bennett’s 
tariff ; and the feeble suggestion that without the 
tariff things would be worse is like telling a man 
condemned to be hanged that if he escaped he 
would infallibly be drowned. Meanwhile we have 
half a million unemployed, most of them with 
families; winter is approaching—the third winter 
for many of them; and nothing is being done, 
except to strengthen the agencies of repression. 
Revolutions have been made out of less. 


THE GALLIC COCK OF THE WALK 


HOSE who attach any importance to peace in 

Europe and to friendship and equity among 

its peoples cannot but feel alarm at the recent 
diplomatic manoeuvres of the French. The Quai 
d’Orsay, taking full advantage of a series of 
political and economic crises, has redoubled its 
efforts to build up a coalition of vassal states with 
France as overlord. Half-bankrupt central and 
eastern European states are plentiful and cheap 
just now and the French Government has found 
itself able to assist a number of them—for a con- 
sideration. Loans to Chekoslovakia, to Rumania, 
to Jugoslavia, to Hungary and to Austria follow 
one another in rapid succession, always with a 
political aftermath highly favourable to French - 
interests. Whether the mass of the French people 
view this aggressive foreign policy with favour is 
another matter, which the general elections of 
1932 may decide. It is an open-secret that M. 
Briand has been side-tracked and his name, at 
least, was a guarantee of reasonably good inten- 
tions. Those who frame the present policies of 
France have at their beck and call a corrupt and 
servile press, which is doing its best to poison 
French opinion. It is a dangerous game to play, 
for mercenary allies cannot be relied on in a tight 
corner and, whether the French realize it or not, 
they have few real friends at the present time. It 
would be a pity if they were to allow the heady 
wine of success to cloud their judgment. 


INDIA 


HE Round Table Conference which is at 
present meeting in London will probably 
result in the inauguration of a working system 
of responsible government in India. The safe- 
guards and reservations of the last Conference 
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which have been represented in England as abso- 
lutely essential if British interests in India are 
not to be subjected to a policy of pillage by Indian 
nationalists, and which have been represented in 
India as making a complete sham of the gift of 
responsible government, will be gradually recog- 
nized by both sides as being comparatively unim- 
portant. Here the experience of the Dominions 
is relevant. The invariable rule in our experience 
has been that the limitations upon our powers of 
self-government have disappeared one by one at 
our demand. So it will be in India. Whatever 
may be the fine words of the 1917 Pronouncement 
that the rate of progress towards complete respon- 
sible government must depend upon the discretion 
of the Imperial authorities, it will be found in 
practice that it is the will of India not the will 
of Britain that counts. They may give the Gov- 
ernor-General all the emergency powers they 
wish; but, in the face of an Indian Prime Minister 
and Cabinet representing 350 millions of people, 
he will not find it practicable to use them, and they 
will atrophy with disuse. On the other hand, 
apprehensive Englishmen will no doubt discover 
that responsibility in India produces responsible 
statesmen just as it did in the Dominions. The 
agitators and grievance-mongers who seem to 
monopolize the Indian landscape at present will 
disappear just as our Papineaus and William Lyon 
Mackenzies did, and their place will be taken by 
Indian Baldwins and Lafontaines. The real ques- 
tions which face the constitution-makers of India 
now concern not the balance of power as between 
Britain and India but as between different see- 
tions of the Indian people themselves. 


BIG BUSINESS ORATORY 


HE silly season in Canada now comes to a 

climax at the end of each summer with the 

annual meeting of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce. Our business leaders, meeting at 
the beginning of September, can always be de- 
pended upon to broadcast some profound inanity 
which completely surpasses the worst that has 
occurred to tired editors and journalists during 
the heat of July and August. This year the prize 
goes to Mr. C. L. Burton of Toronto. Speaking at 
the Regina meeting he proposed that Canada 
should set out to add twenty-five million people 
to her present population in the next twenty-five 
years and that, in order to accomplish the task, 
we should abandon partisan politics and go in 
for one of these so-called national governments. 
This sort of sophomoric nonsense was good 
enough, no doubt, in the boom days for General 
McRae when he was seeking a little free adver- 
tising, and it is good enough still for Professor 
Stephen Leacock when he wants to write (for a 
change) something really funny like his Economic 
Prosperity in the British Empire. But we have 
now had two solid years of world economic depres- 
sion. Has it not yet dawned on our Canadian 
big business leaders that an increasing number 
of their more humble fellow-citizens are asking 
whether they really have any leadership to give 
us in this crisis? We suggest to them that, for the 
sake of their own reputation, they hasten to de- 


clare a moratorium on the Burton-McRae type of 
business oratory. 


THE DUCK IN DANGER 

HE wild ducks of North America have suf- 

fered one of those major disasters which at 

rare intervals have brought other species to 
the verge of extinction. Vast numbers of this 
bird family—a very large proportion of the total 
duck population of North America—breed about 
the ponds and sloughs of the Prairie Provinces. 
This year these ‘hatcheries’ have dried away 
throughout great districts, and no young have 
been reared. What this may mean for the various 
species involved can be partially imagined when 
it is considered that, although a duck’s annual 
family often exceeds a dozen, duck numbers have 
been decreasing rather than growing, such is the 
tremendous toll taken by human, animal, and 
climatic agencies. Of the latter, the gunner is 
generally conceded to be by far the most destruc- 
tive to mature birds, so that, unless drastic steps 
are taken to curtail the annual slaughter, a mere 
remnant will return to their breeding grounds 
next spring. And experience goes to show that 
total extinction haunts the species which ordi- 
narily lives in flocks when its numbers are greatly 
reduced. At the date of writing, President Hoover 
has reduced the open season for ducks and geese 
to one month; Alberta and Saskatchewan have 
done likewise for ducks and have reduced the day 
and season bag limits; Manitoba has cut the 
season to six weeks; Quebec’s season is to be 
unchanged; and Ontario’s action is still being dis- 
cussed at Ottawa. Such half-hearted measures 
are on a par with the handling of most big ques- 
tions on this continent and may mean the virtual 
disappearance of a number of valuable and beau- 
tiful species. We have not far to seek for the 
cause of such ineffective measures. President 
Hoover’s proclamation ‘has the approval of 43 
conservation organizations but three such organ- 
izations and three ammunition manufacturers are 
opposed to it, notwithstanding the danger of ex- 
tinction.’ It would be interesting to know what 
small, explosive Sweezeys and MacDougalds have 
been besieging Ottawa during the last few weeks. 
Anyhow, the public (bird-lovers and bird-hunt- 
ers), not to mention the ducks, have been as badly 
served as usual. 





THE BOOK 


The morning is a lyric, 

A sonnet treads at noon, 

And evening has an epic sweep 
Unless dark comes too soon. 


These masterpieces write themselves 
For any who will heed. 

Days are a book of poetry; 

As each page turns, I read! 


ELINOR LENNEN 
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THE TORONTO PRESS 
By EDWARD ARTHUR BEDER 


HE soundness of Toronto’s reputation as a 

city of half-wits leads one to search for the 

essential causes that have produced such a 
happy and consummate achievement. In a world 
of imperfections and doubtful rewards for the 
good and the virtuous, one regretfully lays aside 
the theory that Toronto is really a divine presen- 
tation—God’s great gift to mankind, as it were— 
and proceeds to cast around for some more evil 
explanation of the phenomenon. Much as a com- 
petent health authority maintains a searching eye 
for possible sources of pollution to a city’s water 
supply, so it is necessary in a consideration of 
Toronto’s nitwittedness to examine the main 
streams that pour daily into this great city a 
never-ending supply of what is jokingly referred 
to as thought. 

That is to say, it is necessary to make an ex- 
amination of the newspapers of Toronto in any 
endeavour to trace the source of the city’s mental 
sterility, its complete imperviousness to ideas, its 
utter and rapturous acceptance of an official state 
of mind verging on idiocy, its satisfaction to rest 
content in the stupor of ‘not knowing what it’s 
all about.’ 

Toronto is blessed with four great daily Eng- 
lish newspapers. In the order of their iniquity 
and menace to mankind, they are:— 


1. The Globe. 


Originally the Globe was a liberal newspaper. 
Like many another apostle of liberalism it became 
tainted with the corrupting influence of Uplift 
when that great blight to mankind was released 
upon a happy world, mainly during the War. Much 
as a man leaves his wife and succumbs to the lure 
of the scarlet woman, so the Globe abandoned 
the liberalism it had been wedded to for many 
years, and ran off with the new siren that had 
intoxicated it. It went off on a Great Moral 
Debauch and alas, it has never returned. 

The outstanding feature of the Globe’s editorial 
page is a state of piety which becomes more ob- 
noxious as time goes on and civilization and sin 
come into their own. For years the Globe warred 
against Booze. The Great War, it believed, was 
fought so that it could carry out its own great 
moral reforms. It licked its lips over Prohibition. 
A great blight fell upon the paper when the be- 
nighted burghers of Ontario cast aside its saintly 
teachings and brought their liquor back. But its 
cup of bitterness was not yet full. The Globe had 
also campaigned against the noble thoroughbred 
and the still nobler pari-mutuel. Here too, it was 
defeated. The populace rejected its advice and 
hurried down to the tracks to improve the breed 
of horses and the bankroll. For years then, the 
Globe languished, its voice a forlorn chant in the 
wilderness, without authority, with prestige 
dimmed in the cities, supported only by unhappy 
yokels slaving in the backwoods. 

Communism gave the Globe a new lease on life. 


Its battle against booze was lost, it had recanted, 
in the fight against horseracing, to the extent of 
publishing the form on horses, although still 
saving its soul by withholding the winning prices. 
The Red Menace was a gift straight from heaven 
for the evangelistic Globe. There was Sin on the 
Russian front! The Globe consecrated itself to its 
sacred task once more. That ol’ davil Sin was on 
the loose again in the onetime kingdom of the 
czars. The formerly innocent and holy Russian 
Empire had embarked upon a carnival of sin now 
that the people had taken it over. There was no 
end to the deviltry going on in Russia. Boys and 
girls, even men and women, so it was said, bathed 
boldly in the nude without shame, divorce was 
granted without thg connivance of the legal pro- 
fession, women in industry got time off with pay 
before and after confinement, workers were 
having a say in the management of industry, 
there was no unemployment... oh, things were 
dreadful in Russia! Thus the saintly Globe was 
enabled to find itself again and resume its historic 
mission under the impetus of the Five Year Plan. 

What is the Globe’s historic mission? 

To wear blinkers and sing hymns. To colour 
its news pages to conform to its ‘dark-minded’ 
editorial views. To give vent to its religious 
hysteria and to perpetuate in Toronto the dark- 
ness with which it is unfathomably clothed. 


2. The Mail & Empire. 

That abomination in nomenclature, the Lib- 
eral-Conservative label, could almost have been 
justified at one time in the pages of the Mail & 
Empire. Although the organ of the Conservative 
party, for years it went into the homes of many 
Liberals who preferred it to the pious Globe. The 
Mail’s editorial page was mildly liberal in tone in 
the sense that it derived its views from the Eng- 
lish ‘fair play’ tradition and so proved a perfect 
foil to the Globe whilst the latter warred against 
booze and horses. 


The collapse of the Mail & Empire is quite 
recent. Two events seem to have brought about 
its debacle. One was the death of its former 
editor, who was probably responsible for its ‘fair 
play’ attitude and its adherence to certain ‘gentle- 
manly’ principles of the old school. The other 
event was the ascent to the throne of the arch- 
angel Bennett. The conjunction of these two 
events proved the undoing of the unfortunate 
Mail. As a Conservative organ it had to do its 
bit for the party, it had to sing the glories of the 
Bennett programme and do what it could for 
Canada and the Empire. Alas, with the death of 
its old-time editor, it had no father to guide it. 
Removed from all parental control, it ran amuck. 
_ _ From being a Bennett supporter, in its frenzy, 
it became a Bennett worshipper. No Holy Roller 
ever tore the ground and lashed himself into the 
throes of religious ecstacy with more abandon 
than a Mail & Empire editorial writer carrying 
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out his orders to glorify Bennett. It is fair to say 
that the panegyrics on Bennett that now appear 
in its pages bear the imprints of having been in- 
scribed not by a pen but by a grease gun. What 
can one think of an editorial page that chants in 
Islamic fashion the praises of its Allah daily, and 
ascribes to him the most fantastic of miracles, 
when in the news pages of the same paper there 
is a complete refutation of the miracles it has 
just announced? 

The whole mentality of the Mail & Empire 
editorial page has become unbalanced. It has 
now become the mouthpiece of the worst sort of 
reactionary thought. Mr. Bennett had some very 
good reasons for not trading with Russia. It is 
true that Canada had the best of reasons for 
carrying on trade with a nation that could use 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of Canadian 
manufactures, nevertheless the Mail supported 
Mr. Bennett. In the same unbalanced way that 
it swooned with ecstacy every time it mentioned 
Mr. Bennett’s name, so it spat venom every time 
it mentioned Russia. In its editorial dealings 
with Russia it simply used a ‘reverse English’ on 
its Bennett technique and with the same manifes- 
tations. That is, on the same day it invoked 
loudest against Russian dumping of wheat, you 
could turn to the financial page and learn that the 
Russian price was above the Argentinian. By the 
most ironic circumstance, on the days when the 
Mail bellows loudest against some Russian 
atrocity there is always something in its news 
pages which tends to discredit its editorial. 

If we turn from the editorial to the news 
pages, the Mail seems a likeable sort of news- 
paper. It sets out its news agreeably. It presents 
its local news honestly. A good example of this 
was the recent round-up of Communist leaders. 
The Mail covered this event very fully and com- 
petently. In its description it permitted the finest 
sort of character evidence to appear, favourable 
comments of neighbours on the captured Com- 
munist leaders. In fact, reading the account one 
had the impression that Toronto had just arrested 
some of its finest citizens. And for that matter, 
it was probably true. 

The good feature about. the Mail & Empire, 
then, is that so far the editorial blight has not 
spread into the news columns. However it is so 
committed, editorially, to policies that must pro- 
duce the direst sort of economic distress upon the 
country, that under the pressure of the inevitable 
offshoots of this distress and in its attempt to 
minimize them the chances are that the present 
state of its news pages will be ‘remedied.’ 


3. The Evening Telegram. 

The Telegram strives to carry on its tradition 
as a ‘one-man’ newspaper. Its obeisance to this 
tradition is probably responsible for its atrocious 
make-up. The influence of the past is still strong 
enough to prevent its adoption of a modern set- 
up in its presentation of the news. Curiously 
enough as a result of its inherited ‘one-man’ 
policy it maintains, in the technical sense, the 
best editorial page in Toronto. That is to say, its 
conception of what an editorial should be, short, 


vigorous and full of bite, sets it out in strong 
relief from the editorial pages of its three con- 
temporaries. Unfortunately the subject matter 
of its editorials is unequal to the manner of their 
presentation. The Telegram is wholly free from 
ideas that belong to the twentieth century. It 
devotes itself mainly to a perpetuation of the 
notions current at the time of its founder. The 
good old Union Jack, the sterling qualities of the 
British race, the invincible British navy, and the 
high principles of the Orange order. Its solution 
of world economic problems (if it has ever heard 
of such things) would consist in the community 
singing of ‘Rule Britannia.’ 

For the rest, it is continually at odds with its 
evening rival, the Star, and due mainly to the 
short biting style of its paragraphs, usually gives 
better than it gets. Because of its tradition of 
independence, the Telegram is a good hater. It 
‘strafes’ incontinently, its editorial style lending 
itself to attack and its staff being willing. It has 
a strong city following which makes it influential 
in city politics. It is the spearhead of the Orange 
order, which knits it ever closer to its Toronto 
public, it being the public boast of Toronto’s great 
men and the city’s main claim to fame, that it 
harbours the greatest number of Orangemen on 
the American continent. 

To sum up, the Evening Telegram deserves 
the classification of an ‘old style’ newspaper, rely- 
ing as it does upon the forces of decay for its 
existence, and seeing its own end with the passing 
of these forces. Even if it modernized its make- 
up, it is difficult to see how it could survive. Its 
editorial page is its strongest feature and the 
virtue and power of this page lies in its ability to 
play consistently upon the ideas that were popular 
twenty years ago. Assuming that the mentality 
of its editorial staff could be miraculously inocu- 
lated with modern conceptions of life, what would 
they do with them? The Telegram readers would 
never stand for or understand them. They would 
probably go on demanding a steady diet of the 
British Navy and the Glorious Twelfth. 


4. The Daily Star. 

If one is seeking an answer to the question of 
what is wrong with liberalism, a study of the 
Star’s editorial page will help considerably. The 
Star, like all liberals, means well. It has a 
humane point of view, it seeks earnestly to foster 
this viewpoint in the community it serves. What 
makes its influence so ineffective, what makes the 
influence of all the forces of liberalism so ineffec- 
tive? Briefly the fault lies in the methods by 
which they seek to gain their ends. Liberalism 
today is anaemic. There is no red blood in it. It 
lacks the vigour to assert itself. The prophets of 
liberalism act precisely like a band of missionaries 
singing sweet hymns on a street corner. The 
world is no longer susceptible to such methods. 
They are altogether too sweet and gentle for a 
civilization that is used to the sterner thrusts of 
war, be it on the battlefield or the economic front. 

The Star editorial page illustrates this per- 
fectly. It is sweet and gentle and not worth a 
damn. It is not its views that are at fault, it is 
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the manner of presenting these views. Its 
editorial writers cannot fight, they are hamstrung 
by inherited notions from an earlier liberal era 
that has stressed too much the evolutionary idea 
in social progress, the dim hopes of a better world 
in a hundred years. The Star can see the gravity 
of modern problems but it is ineffective in mar- 
shalling a public that will support the right solu- 
tion. An amazing feature of the Star’s editorial 
page is that it is perpetually overrun by clergy- 
men. It seems incredible that its management has 
been unable to secure writers learned enough in 
the liberal lore and without the handicap of the 
frock and collar to work for it. This addiction 
to the clergy is a great deal responsible for its 
ineffectiveness. Not because they are clergymen, 
per se, but because clergymen cannot write 
editorials, and sermons are out of place on an 
editorial page. The business of writing editorials 
on a newspaper is still important enough to de- 
mand specialists who understand its technique. 
The Star has only supplied men who mean well. 


What is the outlook for the Star? Liberalism 
as a practical philosophy is fast vanishing and 
what will the Star do? Obviously it wants very 
badly to foster a liberal approach to our economic 
chaos, as its articles and reprints from such 
papers as the New Republic testify, and on the 
other hand it wants very badly to retain its high 
circulation. Advertisers belong to a so-called 
practical world and how are they going to react, 
to some of the unpalatable truths about a capi- 
talist economy ? 

In the ultimate the Star will either have to 
abandon its liberalism, as the Globe has done, or 
else create its own public. Despite its high circu- 
lation it has not a great editorial public, but it has 
a big news public. It gives the news in a modern 
and effective manner, has an attractive make-up 
and this accounts mainly for its large circulation. 
If it sets out to create a worthwhile editorial 
public it may have to face a possible reduction in 
circulation for a time. But the world trend would 
seem to be with it. That is, whilst it might lose 
several thousand readers through vigorous exposi- 
tion of so-called radical views (in the Toronto 
understanding of what constitutes radical views) 
in the long run it would replace these readers 
with others who would be in perfect accord with 
its policies and so give the paper a strength it 
now lacks. A good example of the successful 
carrying out of such a policy is the New York 
World-Telegram, or for that matter the whole 
Scripps-Howard chain. These papers editorially 
are downright radical but they fit in with today’s 
liberal thought amongst the newspaper public. 

Certainly the Star will soon have to make its 
choice, and ironically enough if it chooses the safe 
and conservative road it will also lose several 
thousand readers who will quit it in disgust. To 
endeavour to steer a middle-of-the-road course, 
while at first sight the easiest way out, will lead 
only to frustration in the editorial department and 
consequent paralysis of the whole paper. 

The mentality of Toronto and the ridicule that 
has been heaped upon it, may be explained then 





by the preponderance of a reactionary press that 
outshouts the one thin liberal voice in overwhelm- 
ing volume. In the face of a world crisis and the 
imminent downfall of many of the gods it has 
extolled and worshipped, this bull’s voice of ignor- 
ance keeps up its roar not only to batter down 
any voice that may be opposed to it but to give 
itself the courage to go on. 

That there exists in Toronto a body of readers 
who do not accept such a press although (there 
being little choice) they read these papers, is of 
course obvious. But how large this body is, is a 
matter for speculation. It would be interesting 
if, on a given day, those that feel that their news- 
paper does not represent their views would unite 
in not buying the paper. What effect would it 
have on the city’s newspaper circulation? 











CAISSON WORKER 


The cage descends ; 
The tunnel yawns. 
The air smells sour 
Of sweat and men. 


Down the tunnel to the hatch 
That barricades the heading. 


Through three doors quickly opened. 
Quickly closed. 


Into a world of oozy slime 
Ankle-deep and heavy.... 


A single light 

Leers through the heavy air; 
The near-naked men 

Glisten oilily. 


The walls of clay ooze black sweat. 
The air hangs heavy, 

Pushing at sweating bodies 

With invisible fingers ; 

Crushing lungs and veins 

Through each long one hour shift. 


BERTRAM A. CHAMBERS 


LITANY FOR OUR TIME 


Lily of the marshes, rooted in mire and slime, 

Drab-petalled, musk-scented, lapped by no tide, 

Virgin polluted, emblem of death in life, 

Flower with miasmic breath, mottled flower of 
decay, 

——— enshrined in corruption, latticed by dry 
reeds, 

Blooming in secret, fated to rot obscurely— 

Pray for us, O most foetid blossom, 

Pray for our souls, spiritless as thy marshes, 

Pray for our virtues, stagnant as thy waters, 

Pray for our sins, lifeless as thy sap. 


LEO KENNEDY 
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RADICAL THINKING IN CANADA 


By T. W. L. MACDERMOT 


OR our immediate purposes it may be taken 
for granted that the radical thinker is a valu- 
able, if distressing, member of society. By 

radical thinker is not meant the mere abolitionist 
of all existing ‘bulwarks,’ whether they be of 
morals, property, or law; but one who holds to 
certain unusual ideas or kinds of ideas which are 
the result of a reasonable consideration of facts, 
those ideas differing flatly from those held in the 
main by other people. The value of such a thinker 
is much like that of a parliamentary opposition. 
The opposition may have little or, as it is turning 
out, no power to stop the government; but in 
spite of appearances the power of the idea is not 
negligible and the ideas of the opposition at any 
time are bound to have a wholesome effect on 
those of the government. This parallel also sug- 
gests a legitimate criticism of radical opinion in 
the community. Why should the community be 
constantly distracted and irritated by a small 
group of its members? The answer is to be found 
in the facts rather than in any philosophical prin- 
ciple. Any government must sometimes feel that 
it could do its work much better if it were free 
from the trammels of His Majesty’s Opposition. 
Possibly sometimes true. But first there is the 
minority to be considered, and Canada is strong 
on its minorities; and second, the best and most 
cocksure of governments is incapable of adequate 
self-criticism. What is a bird of a policy today 
may be a stuffed bird tomorrow unless there is an 
opposition to knock the stuffing out of it. 

So we should cultivate radical thinking in 
Canada if only to give us salutary flagellation 
when our ideas get rusty. And having said this 
much one stops to reflect if it is at all necessary 
to go on. How obvious, how traditional, and 
deeply entrenched, how respectable, in short, how 
British is the principle that we should not only 
allow independent thinking of any kind, but should 
cultivate it. It is all these deadly things. But 
reactionaries who are most vociferous about the 
sanctity of British institutions are also most em- 
phatic about preventing those with whom they 
disagree from enjoying them. Uncompromising 
allegations about the ‘dirty Russians’ and the un- 
washed Red may be made quite freely; but cor- 
responding exaggerations about the unscrupulous 
capitalist and the tyranny of our judges may not. 

Fresh and vigorous thinking is usually born 
of deep feeling, in fact is impossible without it. 
Consequently when by reason of some unusual 
experience we are brought to re-examine our con- 
victions, we do so under the impulse of strong 
feeling, and as we transmit our new ideas we 
transmit. also our feeling. This is sometimes un- 
fortunate and leads to brawls. But it should be 
no argument against thinking again about things. 
Thought by itself, in fact, is the only reliable 
check on feeling and unless we practise the one, 
be shall become less and less able to resist the 
other. 


There is another more familiar way of illus- 
trating the clash that is apt to come of radical 
thinking. We are a fairly highly specialized 
people; and, even in the higher ranks of our fac- 
tory system of society, men and women are un- 
accustomed as a general rule to doing or thinking 
much outside their own niche. When by strange 
misfortune they are suddenly douched with a 
shower of unfamiliar ideas, hitherto unknown 
facts, with an utterly incomprehensible enthusi- 
asm behind them, they react much as the snail or 
other highly domesticated animals react and re- 
treat hurriedly into their shell. 

This would be a perfectly safe situation if it 
would remain so. Because the practical people 
could soon learn to keep to their shells, and the 
ideological highbrows to theirs. But neither our 
own minds nor the new world about us will allow 
any such tranquil exclusiveness. Everything is 
changing at an enormous pace. The body of work- 
ing prejudices and assumptions upon which the 
19th century proceeded with relative equanimity 
has been assiduously undermined by the events of 
the last quarter of a century. Queen Victoria is 
at last dead. We are now being compelled to work 
up new prejudices and assumptions, and in this 
work the practical man will have to pay a new, 
listening role. Whether he likes it or not radical 
things are happening and will go on happening. 
He will find them more digestible if he precedes 
the dose with a little radical thought. 

The first obstacle to re-thinking is within the 
person himself. Our systems of education are not 
yet developed to produce any considerable inde- 
pendence of view in the pupil or student. He (or 
she) passes a fairly monotonous and deadly num- 
ber of hours in school or college, learning very 
little in the important stages, and thinking (for 
that reason) less. While his elders wrangle about 
the classical training versus the scientific training, 
the pupil gets no training at all. At college a 
lecture system takes him by the throat, rams him 
full of undigested notes, and gives him a degree 
based on his regurgitory powers. He then goes 
out as a graduate, equipped, if he has been a com- 
petent student, with a certain definite body of 
facts, and what is worse, a limited body of stereo- 
typed phrases with which thereafter he repels all 
efforts to make him alter his views. 

It may be that our victim keeps his enquiring 
faculty even through this paralyzing ordeal. 
Young but vigorous, he runs into the hideous in- 
justices of society, the astounding stupidity of 
those who control it, and he begins to assimilate 
knowledge as a living thing, for the first time in 
his life. He begins to think, and inevitably he 
thinks radically. For one cannot reflect on the 
economic, moral, even the physical world without 
wanting to press one’s enquiry immediately to the 
very roots of the matter. You cannot discuss 
your friend’s matrimonial tangles or even his 
doubts without very soon examining the whole 
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question of marriage. You cannot have your 
hard-earned money, prudently invested in non- 
speculative stock, but now practically worthless 
through heavy watering, without asking more 
questions than at first appear enough. You dis- 
cover others have been cheated in the same irre- 
sponsible way; and irresistibly arises the query, 
why should such things be? 

There are a few college graduates and others, 
then, who do escape into the world of practical 
affairs without beingmentally gelded. Butthe great 
majority do not think for themselves because they 
cannot, and have been permanently debarred from 
that privilege by the combination of school and 
college, home and society. This is bad enough, as 
it means the country is impoverished by the loss 
of an educated and intellectually developed popu- 
lation from which it might hope to produce an 
occasional thinker of power and originality. But 
it is not all, for it also means that we have no 
healthy and alert class of people who, while being 
themselves unable—as most of us are unable to 
think so strikingly as to rise above the mass, 
nevertheless are capable of understanding and 
supporting and criticizing in their turn the work 
of the one or two who are thinking originally. It 
is from this mental desert that some of our best 
brains are escaping to the larger and more fertile 
mental world of the United States. It is to such 
a limited environment that the best brains of Eng- 
land and Scotland refuse to migrate. 


Even for those who do hold radical views 
there are impediments. For better or for worse, 
business, the routine necessity of buying and sell- 
ing at a profit, is our predominating occupation. 
The business man is the typical Canadian, if such 
a creature exists. Now the business man belongs 
to an economic system. He does not understand 
it, it is true, but he believes in it, if he ever 
thinks about the matter, as a fish must believe in 
water. It is not a radical or daring thing to 
observe that this economic system is not indestruc- 
tible, and will not always be. Nor is it an exag- 
geration to add that the system is faulty. Any 
business man or anyone else would now admit this. 
Yet it is rare to hear or see in Canada any serious 
attempt to examine our economic system critically. 
A few public figures like Mr. J. S. Woodsworth 
have done remarkable things by courageous con- 
troversy, aided by economic stress. But it is only 
the rare liberal-minded man of business, feeling 
secure because he thinks radical ideas are 
‘academic’ and therefore without real force, who 
can bear to listen to them. 

Let the ordinary man try to state some new 
ideas for himself about the theory behind his 
work. Let him try, that is, to enunciate a fresh 
and heterodox theology for his week-day religion. 
What would happen? We have all heard men of 
affairs liberally inclined to say, ‘What I say now, 
is of course not to go beyond these four walls, or 
I should get into trouble.’ Or, ‘I agree with you 
theoretically but practically it is impossible.’ In 
short, free mental life for the man in the business 
world would soon mean financial death. At the 
same time it seems as clear as anything can seem 








today that if ever a system needed looking at from 
its roots up, it is our western economic system. 
The cracks in it are so deep that the veriest direc- 
tor can see through it. And meanwhile we are 
treated to statistics, ‘optimism’ patently false, and 
exhortations to the unemployed to tighten their 
belts. 

Political radicalism is almost equally difficult. 
Sensible men of affairs (who incidentally have 
steered clear of politics themselves) sometimes 
deplore the reluctance of young Canadians to go 
into politics and thus serve their state. We know 
the familiar explanations. You need money and 
influence to be a politician, that is one. Or the 
high moral note creeps in. ‘Politics is so dirty,’ 
says the corporation lawyer, shooting his cuffs in 
righteous indignation, ‘that I wouldn’t be seen 
dead in the game.’ The first reason is partly true. 
The second is also partly true, but not quite so 
true as it seems to appear. For it is hypocritical 
cant any longer for Canadian business men to 
sneer at politics because it is a dirty game. The 
peculiar class of men who may now be properly 
called the ‘beauharnoisie’ have shown in that 
deal as well as many others, exactly how smutty 
the business pot has been, and how little right it 
has to call any political kettle black. 

But there is a third reason, of which one seldom 
hears. It is that even if one has political ideas 
and aspirations, and is willing to chance a bath of 
pitch, our political life would very soon stifle him 
if within one or the other party he showed any 
radical tint. The grey deluge of political platitude 
that our leaders pour out annually is evident proof 
of what would happen to a bright young man who 
ventured on a little original statement even of 
Conservative doctrine. For lest we be misunder- 
stood, it may be said that even Conservatism has 
its radicalism, as Disraeli showed. It takes a long 
time to drive into people’s heads, but one of the 
strongest motives in the life of a young man enter- 
ing any work, politics, profession, or business, is 
the desire to liberate and give expression to his 
ideas (not to mention his ideals). All too few, 
indeed, are lucky enough to hit upon the work in 
which this can be done, because we ourselves are 
often the deepest mysteries to ourselves. But 
political life offers an obvious field of life to Eng- 
lish-speaking people, and here in Canada as a 
field of that sort politics is automatically closed 
by its very character. 

It is in other forms of intelligent human action 
as in economic thought. The freedom to venture 
new theories, to re-question old ones, is suspect 
if it is exercised in any but the most intensely 
respectable form. This is patent in the case of the 
few artists who have dared to flout imported 
Dutch landscape formulae. It is flagrant in the 
public school education, where enterprise is 
checked and penalized as many a suppressed and 
embittered servant in this sphere will tell you. 
Teachers are abominably paid of course. That is 
a recognized feature of their careers. But as 
economists are beginning to find out, the money 
motive is not quite universal or dominant in 
human nature. And it is the starvation of mind, 
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its dismal enchainment in the toils of a genteel 
factory system that appals many on the threshold 
and even in the very heart of the teaching system. 
Here, too, a radical tradition would emancipate us 
from a slavery which many most interested in 
education do not realize. And the point could be 
developed in other connections. 

The fact is that those set in authority over us 
are inexperienced in the possibilities and the limi- 
tations of abstract thought. ‘They are suspicious 
of its methods, and terrified of its phrases. In 
one breath they will dismiss the ‘intellectual’ as 
academic and insignificant, and in the next con- 
demn him as a dangerous radical and subversive 
influence. The social and institutional penalties 
that are imposed on unusual thought stifle a valu- 
able factor in the community. Men keep their 
doubts to themselves lest they get the sack — 
though doubts are not necessary to get that now— 
or be ostracized, or quietly immolated in the 
machine that employs them. As they grow older 
they become merely conversationally bitter, or 
pick up cut-and-dried reasons with which to 
defend their fall from intellectual grace. And 
meanwhile the mental arteries of society go on 
hardening. It may be that in exchange for a 
higher standard of living we must forfeit the 
higher standard of thinking. But this raises 
itself a radical question. 

The reply to all this might be that in point of 
fact people are free to think as they please and to 
express their opinions as radically as they please. 
There is nothing to stop them short of libel suits, 
and all this talk about the malignancy of insulted 
bossdom is rubbish. But even if this were true, 
the brutal fact remains that it needs the support 
of the practical man if fresh and independent 


thinking is to have a hearing. This is the whole 
point. Canada is rarely blessed in natural re- 
sources and population. It is singularly barren in 
such civilized assets as liberal magazines, weekly 
or monthly, or liberal organizations for the ex- 
ploration of the less well traversed roads of 
modern thought. One or two University maga- 
zines and THE CANADIAN FoRUM make up about 
the sum total. Our high percentage of wealthy 
men has produced little of the investment instinct 
that sees value in developing the mental resources 
of the country. The obstruction to modern art, 
to non-respectable speeches, to Labour propa- 
ganda (which can never be exorcised but is always 
warped and made ugly by suppression) can be 
easily verified by anyone interested in the subject. 
Our young and raging poets and writers go abroad 
for the simple freedom they need. Our artists 
get their applause in the United States and Eng- 
land. Our more irrepressible and robust econo- 
mists migrate south. Few out of the now phan- 
tom fortunes of two or three years ago were 
devoted to the establishment and endowment of 
independent magazines such as the New States- 
man, the Nation, or even the American Mercury. 
And today they might be extremely valuable. 


Here, of course, we may hear the familiar 
comment that after all the thinker has to depend 
for support on the money maker whom he affects 
to despise. Quite true. The suggestion put for- 
ward in this essay is not to deny this truth but 
to add that one day it may dawn on the money 
maker that he also is not all-sufficient but has 
his own honourable dependence. He, in his turn, 
depends upon the thinking specialists in society; 
— just now the more radical they are the 

etter. 


GERMAN MICHAEL AND THE DOCTORS 
By FELIX WALTER 


EFORE the War, German cartoonists used to 

depict their national Michael, the symbol of 

the race, as a muscular youth with bare 
knees and feathered hat struggling up a rocky 
landscape to a mythical place-in-the-sun. But 
since the armistice and Versailles the picture has 
been modified. The Michael of the past decade 
has been a sorry-looking fellow, long and lean and 
out-at-elbows, the feather in his hat at a discon- 
solate angle, and he himself generally staggering 
along under an enormous burden labelled ‘repara- 
tions.’ 

I never knew that Michael except in story, 
because when I first sojourned in Germany in the 
spring and early summer of ’28, his convalescence 
from the inflation fever of five years before 
seemed almost complete, his clothes if plain were 
neat and clean, and he appeared in every way a 
healthier and more prosperous specimen than the 
artists of Kladderdatsch or Simplicissimus would 
have had one believe. The May elections of that 
year had just resulted in decisive gains for the 
Social-Democrats in all parts of the Reich, and 


Michael seemed about to enter on a fresh period 
of peace, prosperity, and social enlightenment 
under the benign aegis of the Second Interna- 
tional, the League of Nations, and the Spirit of 
Locarno. 

On revisiting Germany this summer I found a 
very different Michael indeed. Worse than the 
emaciated, half-starved creature of post-war 
years, he actually lay prostrate on a bed of sick- 
ness with a high temperature and, from time to 
time, ominous gurglings in his throat. I am no 
physician, but I think the gentlemen of the pro- 
fession would describe his condition somewhat as 
follows: alarming symptoms of complete exhaus- 
tion caused primarily by a prolonged and more 
than usually severe attack of economic paralysis, 
which, in its recent epidemic form, has affected 
all Michael’s neighbours to a greater or lesser 
degree,—aggravated by unusual and disquieting 
complications such as deflation fever, twelve years 
of chronic hemorrhage, and the after effects of 
several severe amputations. So much for the 
patient’s physical condition. Any psychiatrist 
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called into the case would be further obliged to 
state that Michael’s mental condition was equally 
grave. The sick youth is now constantly de- 
pressed, no longer believes in his own chances of 
recovery, and—a most significant fact—has lost 
all confidence in his regular doctors, both the 
native ones and the foreign specialists that are 
called in from time to time. No one who has read 
the German press of all shades of opinion during 
the past summer, can be ignorant of the truth of 
that last statement. Michael’s body is weak 
enough, but his head and heart are most seriously 
affected. 

At this point I wish that I myself were a 
cartoonist. Michael on his sickbed surrounded by 
the doctors has its nice artistic possibilities. But, 
alas! My cows have always been mistaken for 
sunsets, my sunsets for nightmares, and I must 
stick to words. 

Michael himself has been described together 
with his symptoms. There remain the doctors, 
and, as neither I nor Michael are Christian Scien- 
tists, they are perhaps the most important part 
of the picture. If the patient is to recover at all, 
it is they who must perform the miracle. They 
are in two groups, of which one, the larger one, 
prefers to stand on the right-hand side of the bed. 
The physicians in this group are all orthodox 
members of the Faculty and they wear frock- 
coats and top-hats to testify to the purity of their 
doctrine. They will have no truck with fads but 
believe in traditional business cures: long and 
short term credits, moratoriums, and diplomatic 
conferences, especially the latter. The fact that 
this treatment produces no noticeable effect does 
not prevent them from persisting in its applica- 
tion. Only the native medicos seem really worried 
by this contretemps. Drs. Briining and Curtius, 
with the local Prussian village-doctor Braun as 
their assistant, feel that their professional repu- 
tations are at stake. Their several practices have 
been falling off rapidly in the past two or three 
years and they have every cause for alarm. Their 
well-founded lack of self-confidence explains the 
presence of the many foreign specialists. What a 
mixed lot they are: Dr. Hoover, who booms a 
sybilline prescription from across the Atlantic 
once a year or so; Dr. Ramsay Macdonald, best 
known in medical circles for his kind heart and 
his curious love of the dramatic which impels 
him to visit his patient when possible, by military 
plane and escorted by a squadron of bombers; 
lastly, Dr. Pierre Laval, who shines in consulta- 
tion with his colleagues, when he does his best 
to bring about a disagreement. Dr. Pierre Laval 
recommends that the patient be put on a starva- 
tion diet and left severely alone. In point of fact 
the French specialist is only interested in the 
patient as the possible subject of a post-mortem! 


German Michael, and rightly so, has no longer 
an atom of confidence in these greybeards. The 
native doctors, he feels, only treat him to main- 
tain their professional reputations; the foreign 
ones, to preserve themselves and their own 
patients from contagion. If he could summon a 
last burst of energy it would be to leap out of bed 


and kick them down the stairs. For the moment 
he groans in his delirium and turns his head from 
right to left. 

On this side of the bed stand two strange young 
fellows in their shirt-sleeves. Their fellow- 
medicos across the counterpane affect to ignore 
their very existence, except when from time to 
time they dart at them the sort of murderous 
glance, that any good allopath bestows on a chiro- 
practor or an osteopath. From their point of view 
the two young doctors are not only beyond the 
pale because they wear the wrong clothes, but 
also because they studied medicine in unfashion- 
able schools, going to Rome and Moscow rather 
than to London or New York. Their therapeutics 
is revolutionary, not evolutionary; that is to say, 
they believe in really doing something to save the 
patient, even if that something is drastic, and 
not just in sitting there waiting for the sick man 
to get better of his own accord. The fact that the 
Rome and the Moscow schools of political medicine 
have each at least one remarkable cure to their 
credit, merely serves to make the orthodox mem- 
bers of the Faculty more antagonistic. But 
Michael is impressed, and one day, tomorrow or 
the next day, he is going to apply to one or other 
of the two young doctors for treatment. The 
middle course has led him to where he now is, 
and he is sick of the middle course. It will be 
Right or Left; National Socialism or Communism. 
What have these two persuasions, these two 
forces, to offer Germany today? 

Nominally, the focal point of the German 
National Socialist or Fascist movement is Adolf 
Hitler. This gentleman’s life story should by 
now be well enough known. An Austrian by 
birth, by turn a stone-mason and an art student, 
he first attained political notoriety in the famous 
Ludendorff ‘beer’ putsch in Munich, which the 
novelist Feuchtwanger, has so amusingly traves- 
tied in his novel Success. After a short term of 
imprisonment in a fortress, he was released, and 
again placed himself at the disposal of the Nazi 
camp, especially in Bavaria, Saxony and Thur- 
ingia, for curiously enough, Hitler rarely ventures 
into North Germany. That is the realm of the 
even more truculent and fiery Dr. Goebbels, and 
it is under the latter’s leadership in Prussia, 
Brunswick and the Mecklenbourgs, that National 
Socialism has become an all-German movement of 
the first importance, reaching its electoral high- 
water mark in the elections of a year ago. 

Actually, then, the sinister swastika would be 
chalked up on ten million German walls if Hitler 
had never been born, just as Italian Fascism 
would have come into being without Mussolini. 
Indeed the disciple’s function as leader is even 
less important than his Roman master’s. 

If one turns from the leaders to the party 
programme, the lure of National Socialism still 
seems inexplicable. The original platform was 
laid down by Hitler some eight years ago. It 
consisted of twenty-three points, since expanded 
and sub-divided to some thirty odd by Gottfried 
Feder, the official propagandist of the movement. 
Quite frankly, the platform is so much nonsense, 
much more so than most political platforms. The 
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first half of it roundly curses all foreigners and 
Jews, in fact they are classed together. There is 
a good deal of drivel about the virtues of the 
Nordic races resurrected from the German his- 
torians of the middle of last century. Indeed, the 
first dozen points are the perfect gospel of a Ger- 
man jingo. After the nationalism, comes the 
socialism, and a queer sort of socialism it is, with 
private property as the key-stone of the arch. For 
that matter, most of the points concerning prop- 
erty, income, taxation and the like, are either 
mutually contradictory, or else so vague that 
Hitler himself has been unable to elucidate them. 
There follow a few conventional points on mili- 
tary service, education and such matters, and that 
is the Nazi programme. 

Paradoxically enough, its very weakness is a 
source of strength. Fascism is essentially oppor- 
tunist. Your Fascist prefers to build his platform 
after his accession to power, and not before. The 
very vagueness of the party programme makes it 
an inviting open door to a vast and motley army 
of the dissatisfied: youths in their twenties, 
smarting under the unjust humiliations of Ver- 
sailles, unemployed workers, who are fed-up with 
the Social-Democrats and temperamentally op- 
posed to Communism, or who simply count on 
getting a job from their new political affiliation, 
big business interests, reassured by the private 
property clause. All these are enrolled under the 
swastika to achieve the Third Reich, legally or 
illegally, it matters not how. Some are sincere, 
some are not, but they represent a formidable 


* movement, 
Bat National Socialism has not only the 
strength of its present millions of adherents. A 


tmoré than usually tactless move on the part of 
France or Poland would, I believe, precipitate as 
many more millions of outraged Germans into the 
movement, persons who at present hold aloof from 
any party of revolution. In addition, National 
Socialism has the added strength of its many 
underground affiliations with other parties of the 
extreme Right. The Stahlhelm, for instance, was 
originally organized on a different basis and with 
a different end in view; at present a hair-line 
separates its adherents from the Nazis, and the 
same is true of all the ultra-nationalist organiza- 
tions fostered by the Hagenberg press. And, after 
all, they have a common treasury; the big Hansa 
town importers, the coal and steel barons of the 
Rhineland, the Junkers of East Prussia and of 
Pommerania. 

Like all Fascist movements, National Socialism 
is tidal, knowing violent ebbs and flows. It may 
conquer Germany today, and, if it fails, have dis- 
appeared tomorrow. 

The situation regarding Communism is sim- 
pler, and can be more briefly stated. What strikes 
the visitor to Germany about the German Com- 
munist Party—especially if he knows anything 


about Communism in other countries—is its pro- 
_ Gigious strength. Not for nothing, is the K.P.D. 


reputed the apple of the Kremlin’s eye. Whereas 


-~ the Communist parties in England, the United 


States and—to a lesser degree—in France are 


numerically unimportant, here is an organization 
that counts its active members in millions, with- 
out including the millions more it can bring to 
the polls for a show of force. And what discip- 
line! The intricate ‘cell’ system, the constant 
local meetings, make for an extraordinary degree 
of cohesion and interdependence among German 
Communists. They are not financial outcasts 
either; they have a powerful press, book-shops, 
halls, summer camps. The Social-Democrats got 
the better of them once and in 1920 under the 
Ebert-Noske-Scheidemann triumvirate, strangled 
the infant German Revolution. The German Com- 
munists are determined it shall not happen again. 

There is no need to discuss what they have to 
offer Germany, for the answer is Sowjet-Deutsch- 
land. Their doctrine and their programme have 
the virtue of clarity. Marx, Lenin, Russia. You 
take it or you leave it. You are attracted or you 
are repelled. No twenty-three points, no shilly- 
shallying. And there can be no doubt but that 
the intellectual appeal of German Communism, is 
far stronger than any exercised by their revolu- 
tionary opponents. During the past few months, 
several Social-Democrats of note have crossed the 
Rubicon to the Third International, young writers 
of the coming generation like Ernst Glaeser and 
Ludwig Renn, have recently done the same, while 
even the illustrious brothers Mann, especially 
Heinrich, have been flirting with Genosse Thial- 
mann’s general staff. Many Germans, who are 
by now convinced Marxists, hold back from a 
course that must surely lead to violence and civil 
strife. They are alarmed by the bourgeois press, 
which painstakingly represents the German Com- 
munists as a band of hooligans, who take a delight 
in beating up peaceful citizens, though a careful 
analysis would show that the peaceful citizens 
are either Nazis or Prussian police, two cate- 
gories which are quite able to take care of them- 
selves. 

That brings us back to German Michael. He 
is tired of patent medicines and the bedside man- 
ner. He is summoning up courage to undergo a 
severe operation at the hands of one or other of 
the two young surgeons. Strangely enough, 
neither is particularly anxious to make the first 
incision, and each would prefer the other to lay 
hands on the patient first. When the operation 
is performed, it will not be bloodless. 
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HERE is a good deal of talk in the papers 
‘tae elsewhere about the holding of a National 

Convention of the Liberal Party for the pur- 
pose of giving it a badly needed bath and a fresh 
suit of clothes. Certainly the party would be the 
better for what is known in the advertising 
columns as an internal bath. But some people 
seem to have the same mystic faith in the efficacy 
of political conventions as they have in monkey- 
gland operations. As a matter of fact the con- 
nection of party conventions with party rejuvena- 
tion has been largely accidental in our Canadian 
political history. The real function of the great 
Conservative convention at Winnipeg was to con- 
solidate the control over the party of Montreal 
big business which had never been quite secure 
under the erratic leadership of Mr. Meighen. It 
was not the convention but the economic depres- 
sion which won the election for the Tories. As 
for the two famous conventions of the Liberals, 
the first came in 1893 at a moment when the 
Conservative government of the country was 
decrepit and corrupt after a generation of office; 
and the second came in 1921 when everybody was 
sick of the war and the war government, and 
when not even a cabinet of archangels, much less 
Mr. Meighen’s collection of nonentities, could have 
survived the next election. All that a Liberal 
convention would accomplish just now would be 
a fine outburst of sentimental hokum for the 
benefit of the boobs. 


* * ok 


HAT Liberalism needs in Canada at present 

is a dispassionate scientific study of the 

methods by which the modern ideals of the 
social-service state can be applied to a country 
like Canada. Such a study, if it is to be organized 
cooperatively, must be conducted along somewhat 
the same lines as that which produced the Liberal 
Yellow Book in England. A political convention 
is, of course, the last place where such a discussion 
of ideas can be carried on—or such a programme 
drafted. A convention will only provide the party 
with another opportunity for ten years more of 
Mr. King’s gush about the necessity of the for- 
ward-looking elements in the community getting 
together. What the party really needs, though 
there is not the slightest evidence that any of its 
members are conscious of the fact, is a concrete 
definition of the goal to which the forward-look- 
ing elements are looking forward. 

OK * * 


HE pathetic belief that there is something 
mysteriously democratic in political conven- 
tions still survives in Canada though we have 
had the quadrennial experience of our American 
neighbours to enlighten us on the subject. Any 
body of several hundred men in a public hall is a 
mob unless it is guided and its programme cut 





and dried for it by some managers. And, as 
everyone ought to know by this time in North 
America, the men who manage political conven- 
tions are not the puppets who do the acting on 
the platform, but the little unobtrusive group 
who may be found sitting in their shirt-sleeves in 
some hotel bedroom. A party convention is also 
invariably attended by the most stupid and gul- 
lible of the party stalwarts and invariably avoided 
by any members whose I.Q. is at all respectable. 
At the Winnipeg Tory convention the intellect of 
the party was represented by a group of Univer- 
sity undergraduates from Toronto whose main 
contribution to the solution of our national prob- 
lems consisted in delivering the Varsity yell at 
intervals. Such a body of men lends itself to 
manipulation and will certainly be manipulated. 
* * * 


OTHING shows more clearly the intellectual 
bankruptcy of Canadian Liberalism than the 
general popularity of the notion that all that 

the party needs is a fine rousing get-together of 
its membership. For it must be obvious to any 
thinking man that what is wrong with Liberalism 
not merely in Canada but all over the world is 
not its lack of enthusiasm but the fact that it 
doesn’t know where it is going. The social system 
of the Western world is under fire everywhere 
because of its disastrous failure to provide for 
the ordinary man a reasonable security and a 
reasonable standard of life. What is to be done 
about this fundamental problem is the one real 
question of contemporary politics in Canada as 
elsewhere. An economic and political organization 
like most of our modern capitalistic communities 
which doesn’t pay decent social dividends to the 
common man is in danger of collapse. This plain 
fact is gradually beginning to dawn even upon the 
capitalistic Bourbons of North America. If the 
present depression lasts much longer we are faced 
with the probability of such social collapse, not 
in North America it is true, but in Europe. And 
since 1914 we have been painfully aware that 
what happens in Europe has its immediate reper- 
cussions on our happy continent. 

What has the Canadian Liberal party to offer 
as its contribution to the solution of this problem? 
Even if our present unemployment situation is 
abnormal the problem will be a continuing one. 
It is inherent in the demand of democracy for a 
fair opportunity to everyone to attain to the good 
things of life. A party which is really forward- 
looking must be prepared for a far wider com- 
munal activity than has ever been dreamt of at 
Ottawa or the provincial capitals. But such 
activity will inevitably interfere with the oppor- 
tunities for speculative profit which now lie scat- 
tered about in abundant profusion for financial 
and other buccaneers. And the financing by the 
State of extended social services will sooner or 
later bring the community up against the 
problem of how much the wealthy classes are to 
pay. How the Liberal party as at present consti- 
tuted would react to such situations may readily 
be inferred from its relations with the Beauhar- 
nois gang and with protected manufacturers in 
general during the last ten years. 
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| 
| T frenti is no escaping the fact that in the 


twentieth century we are going to have more 
and more of class politics. Those happy nine- 


| teenth-century days of the orthodox two-party 


system when neither party was conscious of a 
class bias were possible only because it was the 
comfortable classes alone who had the vote or who 
were politically articulate. The invasion of poli- 
tics by the organized labour movement in all 
advanced industrial countries except the United 
States has put an end to all that, and has produced 
a new era from which there is no going back. In 
Canadian politics we are just on the eve of the 
new era. We are finding, as other countries have 
found, that no parties which depend for their 
financial support on the secret contributions of 
wealthy individuals and corporations can possibly 
be trustworthy agents in looking after the in- 
terests of the common man. Sooner or later the 
democratic masses have to make use of such 
economic mass organizations as they possess to 
give them a political counterweight against the 
entrenched power of wealth. The financial de- 
pendence of the Labour Party in England on the 
Trade Unions may not be an ideal situation but 
it is the only practicable alternative to allowing 
politics to be monopolized by parties who depend 
just as directly upon bankers and manufacturers 
and brewers and upon wealth in general. A so- 
called democratic or liberal party which is not 
based solidly on some such class organization of 


the masses will certainly prove sooner or later, 
like the Liberal party in Canada, to be either 
a or dishonest, and will probably prove to be 
oth. 

In Canada there are two sources from which a 
movement of protest against the domination of 
politics by St. James St. and King St. might be 
expected to be effective—Labour and Agriculture. 
The farmers’ political movement of the last decade 
didn’t get very far except in Alberta because the 
farmers themselves were still dominated by a Vic- 
torian prudery about class politics. Labour as a 
political movement is still handicapped by the 
domination of A. F. of L. ideas in Canada. But 
in spite of all disappointments it still remains true 
that the only hope for those who want a real demo- 
cratic alternative to the two old parties with their 
sham battles is a movement in which the organ- 
ized farmers will be the senior partner and organ- 
ized Labour the junior partner. In our modern 
social conditions no political movement which 
hasn’t behind it the drive of an organized economic 
class will ever get anywhere. The Conservative 
party has such an organized class behind it. The 
necessary alternative to it is a Farmer-Labour 
movement which would soon attach to itself all 
the floating body of unattached consumers or in- 
tellectuals who now either take no interest in 
politics at all or limit their political activity to 
writing futile articles in journals like THE CAN- 
ADIAN FORUM. F. H. U. 


I SOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 
By CYRIL MALCOLM LAPOINTE 


In the evening my restless hands flung down the 


pen. 
Weary of platitude and drivel freely flowing 
I sought for Freedom. 


Long had I heard Her name 
—’mid war’s alarms; 
By demagogues and preachers, revered men and 
teachers, 
Proclaimed in spoken, sung, and written words. 


I sought Her where policemen’s hickory batons 
Thudded on human flesh; 

Where plainclothes thugs wreaked their so-human 
torture 

And ad-fed Press mute, lisped the empty glory 

Of powers that be, ordained of God through ages. 

I sought where in the homes of lowly people 

Around the scanty board the family gathered 

To talk of shop and love, the tabloid scandal, 

And how the dirty Reds should be exterminated. 


Into the night I called Her name. 
Not even echo answered. 


Against the sky the Cross’s electrics blazed 
As in a city dump another cross once raised 
A flame too bright for mortal eyes to view .... 


Yonder below the bridge the buried stones re- 
member 
What bones are mouldering in its looming shade. 


I see the muskets flash at St. Eustache! 

The church ablaze! the habitants embattled! 
While iron-heeled the British troops enslaving 
Press on to crush the Patriots’ Pole and Cap! 
I see the crowded cells, the gibbets creaking. 


Men of my blood, heroes, brave hearts for Free- 
dom! 

Cheated of nights and calumniated 

By misproud louts new-landed 

Like vultures gorging. 


Freedom! thy name should be remembered here 
Where Papineau and Wolfred Nelson lived 
And breathed thy sacred air! 


The tramcar rattled through the crowded streets. 
No recognition on the faces greets. 
They have forgotten—even those who died. 

* * * 


City of Goodness! smugly by the lake, 

No spirit in Montgomery’s Tavern seems to wake. 
Matthews and Lount are swinging in the wind, 
Unnoticed where Melinda’s can is dinned. 
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Gourlay! Mackenzie! can you not hear my call? 
Is Freedom dead—and no God after all? 


Silence of autoklaxons, street-car gongs, 
The booming Orangeman’s drum 
That hymned the death of Louis Riel. 


Once there were men abroad 
Who dared for British Freedom. 
Where are they? 


Dead. 


Among the dusty bones I wander seeking Free- 
dom. 


Hereward in England long ago had loved Her 

And Langton, priest of God, upheld Her fame. 

William Langland sang his Piers the Ploughman. 

John Ball and Cade once marched on London 
Town 

(When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman?) 

Wallace in chains before the English barons 

Saw Freedom’s doom upswinging in the axe 

And Bruce among the Highland hills long called 
Her. 

Head of Sir Thomas More on London Bridge 
a-grinning, 

You, too, once saw Her smile in shining light. 

Candle of Latimer and Ridley why do you burn 
no longer? 

Hampden and Pym! your stubborn works were 
wasted. 

Milton! your voice is silent— 

You, who in blindness saw, 

In death are dumb— 

And all you wrote unsung 

In libraries gathers dust. 

Cromwell! your sword today 

Upon the armies of plutocracy 

Would smite for right. 

Blake’s etching point has rusted. 

Wordsworth, whose voice invoked the names of 
Freedom and of Milton, 

_ in the ancient minster trampled by common 
eet; 

And Shelley’s ashes by the shore have fallen. 

Byron, whose life was Greece’s for the needing, 

Is buried in the schoolbook’s sheeting page. 

Burns, -~ Ayrshire ploughman, is a blowhard’s 
anvil. 

Tennyson, though now accepted of our godly, 

Knew how Her presence was to be retained. 

Browning has followed him to death 

And William Morris... . 


From the grave these send no spirit offspring 
To cross the sea to wake Canadian souls. 


Our poets are at teas. 
They write of myths and love 
And such like stuff—so be that it is dead. 


Our prose is sounding 
Of the new projection 
Of dams and bridges, 
Motor cars and breakfast foods. 





Buy Somwhut’s ale, 
Our caricaturists say. 


They do not know Her. 
Freedom! 

Oh! my cry 

Is swallowed in the teacups’ rattle 
And the stockmarket bids. 


Oh, Canada! I used to try to sing, 
O Canada, we stand on guard for thee! 


This is the charter, 
The chatter of the land, 
Britons never shall be slaves! 


I sneak about in fear and trembling kept 
By bullying powers 
That hold a whip in hand. 


Awake! 


No answer from the dead. 


Freedom! 


Sons of the brave, arise! 

Once there were men in Canada. 
They marched 

And matched 

The pitchfork and the flail, 
Musket, pikepole, and rail 
Against the grapeshot hail 
From Order’s guns. 


Have you no axe, 

No knife, 

No bricks, 

No hands, 

No life 

To fling upon 

Tyranny’s bayonets now? 


Sleep on now, 
Take your ease. 
It does not matter now. 


Now in the silent grave 

Hero and prophet brave 
Unstirring lie. 

Thin, thin their blood has run, 
Our race’s pride is done, 

Now let us die. 


Cursed be the traitor! 
Damned be the proud! 
Strike with your batons 
One head is unbowed. 


After the silence of those in lofty places, 
After the din of workshop, mart and kitchen, 
After the politicians, advertisements, and radio, 
The smell of food, the clanging garbage pail lid, 
The emptiness, the hunger and the seeking 
Have been passed and left behind, 
After the great denial and the indifference 
I find Her— 

Buried deep in earth— 

The grave. 
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MISS KIDD 
By LUELLA BRUCE CREIGHTON 


ISS KIDD was the new school-teacher at the 
Ransom Mills school house. The school 
house is all riddled with sand now, but when 

Miss Kidd came there to teach, twenty-two years 
ago, it was still bright red from its first painting. 
And the maple trees around the yard were little 
saplings that Miss Kidd planted out on Arbour 
Day. Because she wanted to make the world more 
beautiful wherever she went. She wanted to 
make the pupils more beautiful, too. Good, and 
clean inside. Especially the boys, because they 
seemed to show so clearly that they were not very 
beautiful inside. 

Miss Kidd was short and squat, and had 
bunches of fatness about her, even when she was 
young, twenty-two years ago. With all those 
years the fat accumulated, lump on lump, until 
she was a very ridiculous figure. Then she put on 
long corsets to try to improve herself, and that 
shoved the fat up in big rolls under her chin. It 
put her waist-line just below her armpits, in the 
back. When she walked down the road to the 
Ransom church on Sunday she wore a white lace 
blouse, and a black serge skirt with gores in it, 
and carried a black umbrella to keep the sun off. 
Her hat was a black straw with flowers on it, 
from Eaton’s catalogue. 

There were forty-eight pupils in the Ransom 
Mills school when Miss Kidd went there to teach. 
In the winter time there were ten or twelve more, 
big fellows of eighteen or twenty, who came to 
learn to do figgering. There wasn’t much else to 
do in the winter, because there was so much snow, 
and the big pine bush kept it piled up in the roads. 

When George Trench got through in the bush 
he came to school to learn figgering, because he 
wanted to be a carpenter, as well as a farmer, 
like his father and brothers. He was twenty- 
three, and wanted to get on in the world. ‘Make 
money,’ he said, ‘and build barns and houses, and 
buy more land, that’s how to get on.’ You had to 
know a lot to be able to figger things out. So he 
came to school, and sat on a chair at the back of 
the room, because the seats weren’t big enough 
for the big men bodies of the ‘Big Boys.’ 

George was handsome, with heavy black eyes 
and a mass of stiff black hair and powerful shoul- 
ders. Miss Kidd wished she could help him to be 
what she thought men should be. Not coarse, and 
swearing around the barn, and telling dirty stories 
like they did in the church shed on Sunday. 

Miss Kidd liked to go driving with George, 
because he was so big and strong and dark, and 
made her feel so white and refined. She wished 
she could make him refined and delicate inside. 
George was a little proud to be going with Miss 
Kidd, even if she was eight years older than he 
was, because she was the school-teacher, and it 
was always a little flattering to get the new school- 
teacher. She knew arithmetic right off, too, and 
couldcompute interest like the bankers, and find out 
the number of fence-posts without going tothe field. 


When she was driving with George, Miss Kidd 
did not say very much, but what she did say was 
very delicate and well-intoned, and she felt herself 
an influence in George’s life. Beside all that, 
there was a great sweeping warmth coming from 
George’s heavy body, over to her, in the buggy. 
Sometimes it made her feel dizzy, to know that he 
was So near, so close, with no space between them. 
So alone, in the buggy, and the little brown horse 
Babe out in front, in the dark, and only the shine 
of her lips to tell you she was there. George 
laughed at Miss Kidd, for calling Babe a ‘horse,’ 
but she didn’t think ‘mare’ was a very refined 
word. 

Miss Kidd felt smothered, sometimes, out in 
the buggy, but it was a sweet feeling, too. Once, 
when George put his arm around the back of the 
seat Miss Kidd felt as if she ought to feel faint. 
But, instead, she just felt as if her morality were 
sinking. She wished with the top layer of her 
mind that he would put it around her. But he 
didn’t, that time, and the other layers were satis- 
fied that George was getting to be refined, and 
not like the other ‘Big Boys.’ 

It wasn’t that, though; Miss Kidd didn’t make 
George feel that way, very much. And when he did, 
there were always plenty of places a man could go. 

They went to all the church socials, and to the 
spring garden parties at Silver and Hareville. 
Then Miss Kidd went home for the summer holi- 
days. 

That summer George started to build a house 
on the New Farm, and had some trouble ordering 
his lumber. He wished that Miss Kidd were there 
to help him do some figgering, several times. He 
began to think it wouldn’t be a bad idea to marry 
Miss Kidd; he believed she’d have him. He was 
twenty-four this October, and he ought to be mar- 
ried soon. A married man gets on, and it was 
quite a thing to marry the school-teacher. 

When George met Miss Kidd at the station 
he hadn’t seen her all summer, and she had new 
summer clothes on. She was in the station wait- 
ing-room, and when he looked through the window 
at her he hardly knew her for a minute. It was 
nice to have her in the buggy again, looking dif- 
ferent from the girls in Ransom. And the school- 
teacher. 

George took Miss Kidd driving down the 
Swamp Side-road, that night, and let Babe walk, 
and threw the reins over the dashboard. When 
they got back to Miss Kidd’s boarding house her 
crinkled fair hair was ruffled, and the rat showed 
a little. Her face was quite red, too, and she 
looked excited. Because when you are engaged it 
is quite all right to let the man kiss you. It was 
really lovely, too, and George wasn’t so very 
rough. When they were married she would teach 
him to be more gentle, and there were other ways 
she would reform him too. A good wife is a great 
blessing to any man, and she would be a good wife 
and uplift her husband. 
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George came to her home at Christmas time, 
and they were married there, so that Miss Kidd 
was George Trench’s wife now, and not the 
school-teacher any more. But the people at Ran- 
som Mills kept on calling her Miss Kidd, for many 
years after she was married. 

George had built a fine house, because all the 
Trenches had big houses, and George wasn’t going 
to be behind any of the rest. His brothers were 
a little sly about Miss Kidd being so much older, 
but they didn’t dare say anything to his face, be- 
cause George had a temper when he was roused. 

It was a large square house that he built, 
faced with red brick that had cost George quite 
a bit to have masons from Burnt Lake to lay. 
There were five rooms downstairs, and four up- 
stairs, besides two small ones at the top of the 
back stairs for the hired men, when they would 
have hired men. There was a place for a veran- 
dah to be put on later. But they got into the 
habit of using the back porch, and the verandah 
was never built. So that the house looked rather 
gaunt and clumsy, right out in the open, with no 
low lines to pin it to the earth. They had a fine 
parlour, too, with a wide varnished border all 
round the axminster carpet. But they used the 
parlour only when they had company, because it 
was a rather cold room. ; 

Miss Kidd thought at first that she and George 
would dress every night for dinner, like refined 
people in books did. But George wouldn’t even 
change to his good clothes on Sunday, most of 
the time. After the first few weeks, anyway. 
There was something that happened at the church 
shed, the first Sunday after they were back. The 
men came looking at her, and laughing a little, 
and after that George would never go to church 
on Sunday. Miss Kidd never knew what it was 
that kept George away from the church shed, but 
he asked her rather roughly, that night when she 
was undressing, why the devil she had to wear 
that damn stiff corset cover. It made her look 
about a mile thick. It was such a pretty one, too, 
with three ruffles of embroidery in front. 

Miss Kidd was always very tired at night, 
doing all the work in that big house, when she 
wasn’t used to it. They had the new school-teacher 
for supper one night, and Miss Kidd used all the 
wedding presents she could, and impressed the 
new girl quite a bit. She hoped she would have 
the luck Miss Kidd had had. 

Miss Kidd went to the bedroom that she and 
George used (downstairs to be near the kitchen) 
very happy, that night. And if she hadn’t been 
quite so lumpy, even without the corset cover, she 
might even have been pretty, sitting there on the 
edge of the bed, in her trousseau night-gown. It 
had long hand-made tucks for ten inches under 
the yoke, and there was an embroidery ruffle right 
up to the neck, with the long sleeves finished the 
same. Miss Kidd crept into bed with her pale 


eyes lighted with happiness. George seemed really 
quite refined tonight, and polite to the new girl. 
Marriage was wonderful, and it was made in 
heaven. 

When Elaine was coming Miss Kidd was very 
glad because George would likely stay home with 





her more, then, if there was a baby. It was lonely 
there in the big house, every night, with George 
down at the Ransom store, so late. Talking to 
the men, and boasting about the new red heifer. 
Miss Kidd felt very heavy, and alone and fearful, 
She cried quite often, when she went to bed, 
although she tried not to, on account of the baby. 
If you cried the baby would be cross. George 
would never be able to stand a cross baby. It was 
such a lonely thing to have a baby. 

The doctor was late getting there, the night 
Elaine came, and it was Dr. Bolendar, too. Miss 
Kidd would have preferred old Dr. Winters, but 
all the Trench wives had Dr. Bolendar; what was 
good enough for the other boys’ wives was good 
enough for George’s. Did Miss Kidd think she 
was better than anybody else? Miss Kidd thought 
the groaning thunder in her back would break her 
to pieces. 

George was busy in the barn with the red 
heifer, who freshened the same night. 

But when old Mrs. Jone Taylor bound her up 
with strong factory cotton Miss Kidd felt lovely, 
and not very tired, even, until the next day. And 
the baby was exactly like George. It was won- 
derful. George said the red heifer’s calf was 
smarter than the baby. It could stand up already. 
It was to be the baby’s calf, and when it was sold 
the money was to go in the bank for her. George 
would rather have had a boy, because of the farm 
and the carpentering, but better luck next time. 
He was pleased that the little thing looked like 
him, and was quite nice, really, about it being 
just a girl. Miss Kidd was glad. Little girls have 
such a softening way with them. She could see 
George staying at home playing with his little 
daughter. 

But now that she had the baby for company, 
George didn’t stay home even as much as he had 
before. Miss Kidd just saw him at meal times, 
and he liked his meals right on time, and plenty 
of them. 

Miss Kidd was quite a bit lumpier about the 
hips and breasts, after Elaine was born, and the 
next year, when Byron was coming, she couldn’t 
get any clothes to fit her at all. She made a loose 
wrapper sort of thing, of grey print, that didn’t 
show the dirt. Her face got blotchy, and her feet 
and hands swelled very badly, that time. Byron 
was a weak little thing, always something ailing 
him. When his teeth started to come George 
moved upstairs to sleep, where a man could get 
a little peace from that infernal whining. George 
was sorry not to have a big roistering boy, and 
didn’t bother with him very much. He had a 
hired man, now. 

There was a lot of work in the big house, with 
the two babies, besides two beds for the men, to 
keep clean. They had to have a lot of cooking 
done for them, too. 

The men stayed down in the barn, in the even- 
ings, until bed-time, when they didn’t go down to 
the store at Ransom. Sometimes Miss Kidd could 
hear roars of laughter, and once she went down 
to see what it was all about. But George was very 
angry, and ordered her back to the house. Men 
can’t be bothered with women hanging around. 
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Miss Kidd cried a little, when she went back to 
the house, but she was too tired to cry long. She 
had to get some sleep sometime. The two babies 
weren’t often asleep at the same time. When 
George came in he was a little bit drunk, just 
enough to make him ugly. He woke her up 
roughly and assuaged himself. Miss Kidd was 
ill with fear and shame. But it is the duty of 
a good wife to submit to her husband. He fell 
asleep in his dirty blue shirt, without even taking 
his socks off. 

Gladstone was born when Elaine was three 
and a half, and by that time Miss Kidd knew that 
George would never be refined and delicate, inside. 
She worked about eighteen hours a day then, and 
was passionately trying to pass on her whiteness 
and delicacy to her children. For there was still 
that about her, with all her enlarged feet and 
ankles, and her strange, almost grotesque lumpi- 
ness. Inside herself Miss Kidd was silky and soft 
and smooth. 

Now it became Miss Kidd’s whole life to keep 
her children of herself, to keep them apart, aloof 
from the roughness of the world where men 
cursed and swore and told dirty stories at the 
church sheds on Sunday. Her children would be 
superior to all children about, a different, whiter, 
finer clay. So Miss Kidd planned and worked and 
spoke to them; and walked the dusty road to the 
Ransom church, with a fine firm tread of her 
bumpy feet in their patent leather catalogue shoes. 
Her little brood followed her solemnly, like a set- 
ting of goslings in the train of a very squat duck. 

Miss Kidd never went out now, except to walk 
to church and Sunday School, on Sunday after- 
noon. Because they couldn’t all go in the buggy, 
any more, and George couldn’t afford to get her 
a girl. None of the Trench men could afford hired 
girls. Sometimes when George was feeling expan- 
sive he said he guessed he’d have to get one of 
these new automobiles that were coming out now. 
All the Trenches liked to be the first to get any 
new thing like that. 

The twin boys who were born when Gladstone 
was two died at eleven months within a few hours 
of each other, from some sort of brain fever that 
the doctors didn’t understand and couldn’t account 
for. 

That summer George got the first automobile 
in Ransom Mills. It was built on the same lines 
as a buggy, only there were levers at the side, and 
no top. George drove Miss Kidd and the children 
over to Burnt Lake, to the Anniversary, the first 
Sunday after he bought it. The men all came out 
to the road to look at it, because George was afraid 
he couldn’t turn it around in the churchyard. The 
Anniversary service was late getting started, on 
account of George Trench’s new automobile. 

George was on the road a good deal, now, since 
he got the car, and Miss Kidd had her children 
to herself. He could do a lot more carpentering 
now, and at places farther away, with no horses 
to bother with. He saw to it that the farm didn’t 
suffer, though. The two hired men could look 
after it, knowing that George would be home every 
three or four days to keep an eye on them. 





Byron and Gladstone were about the barn a 
good bit, now, and by the time they were six and 
seven they could drop potatoes and go after the 
cows. When they were eleven and twelve they 
each owned a calf and a couple of pigs. They 
speculated at length on the disposition of these. 
Gladstone said he would sell his and save the 
money to go to college with when he grew up. 
Byron had passed a little further out from Miss 
Kidd’s protecting mind, and when he was thirteen 
he knew he would never do anything so damn silly 
as spend all that time and good money going to 
school. He was going to have a big farm, and 
work hard and make lots of money. If you had 
a lot of money you were somebody, alright, and 
you could do what you liked. Women had fool 
ideas. For a year or two Gladstone was still of 
Miss Kidd, and she was glad, because he seemed 
so fine and delicate in his mind and feelings. 


The teachers at the Ransom Mills school had 
all thought Gladstone very advanced and clever. 
So, when he was fourteen or a bit older, he could 
do figgering better than his father had ever 
learned to, and his father had a regard for him. 
He used to take him to places where he was car- 
pentering. When the boy came back after his 
second week with his father, up on a farm near 
Sandhill where George was building a driving 
shed, Miss Kidd knew that Gladstone was lost to 
her too. She heard him out in the barnyard, deliv- 
ering a volley of oaths to old Babe, who was 
almost blind now, and slow in picking her way 
about. Miss Kidd stiffened her saggy, lumpy body 
when she heard, and hung on to the brown roller 
towel with both pudgy hands. She did not cry. 
For such a thing as losing a son, Miss Kidd did 
not cry. When Gladstone came in for dinner, he 
was quite put out that it wasn’t already on the 
table, and swore truculently at his mother. 


So that now they were all gone, George and 
Byron and Gladstone, and only Elaine was left. 
She had grown tall and slim, with a suggestion of 
fullness in her height. Her face was defiant and 
handsome, like her father’s, but from Miss Kidd 
she had a softness, a silkiness that gave her an 
almost cat-like manner at times. Elaine loved 
Miss Kidd, defiantly. 


Elaine went to the Burnt Lake High School, 
and got her matriculation when she was seven- 
teen. Miss Kidd longed to send her to the Univer- 
sity in Toronto. But she didn’t dare to mention 
it to George, who always laughed sneeringly at 
her ideas, now, when he didn’t flout them brutally. 
So that Miss Kidd seldom spoke to any of her men, 
who were no longer hers. 


When the boys laughed at her it was like salt 
in a fresh wound. Not the kind of laughter with 
which some sons laugh at their mothers, and love 
them because they do. There was no soft loving 
note under the laughter of Miss Kidd’s sons. Leer- 
ing, sneering, scornful laughter, at a woman who 
has dared to grow old and grotesque, and yet to 
have ideas of her own. No woman could tell any 
man anything. Not one thing. The boys looked 
at their mother and laughed. 
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But Elaine was different from all that. Some- 
times Miss Kidd thought that Elaine was so beau- 
tiful that she ought to be veiled, before she went 
out. Quite a number of the ‘Big Boys’ asked 
Elaine to go to The Lake with them, to dance, 
but she stayed at home on Saturday nights, and 
would never go anywhere with any of them. 

The summer before Elaine went to Normal 
was probably the happiest in Miss Kidd’s life after 
she became George Trench’s wife. Elaine helped 
her mother put up the fruit and do down the 
pickles. She made the cakes for the men who set 
up the clover machine; she skimmed through the 
house with a duster, and she washed the ‘separ- 
ator things.’ George might stay at the store all 
night, if he chose. The boys might stagger home 
from town, or The Lake, at any hour, swapping 
stories of this girl who was ‘easy,’ if you petted 
her up a bit, and of that one who was going to 
get the ditch if she didn’t let up on Barker Davis. 
Miss Kidd was impervious, that summer. Elaine 
was there with her, of her, and where Elaine 
walked the ground blossomed in beauty. 

George was proud of Elaine, too, in a way, but 
girls were a terrible expense. She would be earn- 
ing her own keep, when she finished at the Nor- 
mal, and George was glad of that. 

Elaine wrote home from Normal every week. 
She could not come home for ‘Thanksgiving, but 
was looking forward to Christmas. Miss Kidd 
began to prepare for the Christmas holidays as 
soon as she got the letter, and ordered herself new 
clothes for the event of Elaine’s coming home. 
George could never spare much money for 
women’s clothes, but Miss Kidd got him to give 
her a little, and she bought herself a green serge 
dress, trimmed with little black buttons and a 
piping of black satin. From the catalogue. She 
made her old hat do, but she had new cushion- 
soled shoes. Her feet troubled her a good deal, 
but the cushion soles were EEE width, and they 
were almost comfortable. She put her hair up in 
West’s Electric Curlers for a week before Elaine 
came. When she took it out of the little wires it 
was all frizzy, like a negro’s. 

There was very little snow that year, and 
George was still driving the new Chev, in the 
middle of December, although the roads were 
really dangerous with ice. Miss Kidd said she 
would go to the station with George to meet 
Elaine. George said like hell she would, if a man 
couldn’t go out without a lot of women taggin’ 
along. But Miss Kidd went, and not all the taunts 
of Byron and Gladstone could stop her. She 
bundled her dumpy self into her new green dress, 
and her old black coat, and got into the back seat 
of the car. It was as if she was afraid to trust 
Elaine to George for even that length of time. 

George was in an ugly mood. He climbed into 
the front seat and drove furiously off. The car 
swooped around the corner of the lane on to the 
icy road. George did not slacken his angry speed. 
Miss Kidd, in the back, scarcely noticed. 

Just south of the mill-race was a big pitch- 
hole that George would normally have carefully 
skirted. He drove square on to it, and Miss Kidd 


was shot up to the top of the car, striking her 
head against the cross-piece with terrific impact. 
The car swerved, jumped sideways a foot or two 
and reeled dizzily before it toppled over the low 
race bridge. 

When Byron and Gladstone and the two hired 
men came past the mill on their way to the dance 
at Sandhill, there was a lumpy little heap lying 
in the ditch by the bridge. Byron turned his car 
in time to avoid bumping into it, and the head- 
lights turned on the smash of the Chev on the 
other side. 

George Trench’s body was mangled, and his 
features twisted into a kind of malicious grin. 
But Miss Kidd looked serene and happy. People 
began to remember that there was always some- 
thing rather nice and refined about Miss Kidd. 











TEMPORA MUTANTUR 


Now that our skirts are longer and more gracious 
And swish again, 
No more need we, too brazenly mendacious, 
Feign that our tastes are luridly salacious 
As those of men. 


We need not hug and kiss men, if they bore us, 
To prove that we 

Are not constrained to be demure, decorous, 

And virginal, as grandmamma before us 
Victorianly. 


Our speech and laughter need not rival Babel 
In oaths and noise; 

No longer need we prove that we are able 

To drink our brothers underneath the table 
And keep our poise. 


No longer need we carve careers of splendour; 
We let men court us 

And at our own discretion we surrender 

To protestations of protection tender, 
And they support us. 


What wasted effort, what complete insanity, 
To micmic men 
In all their drinking, lusting and profanity! 
Let us return to decorative inanity 
And peace and power again. 


TRUE DAVIDSON 
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AM grateful to someone for persuading me to 

read Eskimo. Not that I found in it exactly 

what I was told I should find. I was told that 
I should find in it a terrible indictment of the 
white man and I can see that this is true in some 
degree. It is through his contact with the whites 
that the Eskimo Mala—hero of this prose epic of 
the Arctic—becomes a murderer and is driven to 
desert even the northernmost fringes of civiliza- 
tion and seek his peace in the frozen waste. But 
I can’t see much of an indictment in this, because, 
for one thing, there is no suggestion anywhere in 
the book’s morality — as I understand it — that 
Mala ought not to have murdered. Indeed, it is 
so appropriate that Mala should murder, so neces- 
sary, it would seem, to his incredibly primitive 
self-fulfilment, that it almost appears as a virtue 
in him. I would no more sit in judgment on the 
fury of Mala than on Ajax or Achilles. 

No doubt there is an element of satire in the 
study of the police inspector who takes a hand in 
the pursuit of Mala and, to our deep satisfaction, 
fails. His utter inability to recognize any code 
but the white man’s code, his refusal to see any- 
thing in Mala but an out-and-out delinquent, as 
guilty in the eyes of God and men as if he were 
an Oxford undergraduate who had poisoned his 
tutor,—there is a merciless exposure here which 
in any less austere piece of writing would excite 
our contemptuous laughter. Yet the police inspec- 
tor soon passes from the scene and, racial bigot 
as he is, he is at least true to himself and he is a 
prince beside the baser Eskimos, the Netsiliks, 
for example, whom Mala encounters towards the 
last. Besides, he is finely offset among his own 
kind by his subordinate, Sergeant Mack, who 
hates his job and makes the captive murderer his 
friend — an admirable portrayal, this, of the 
humaner officer of the law. If the author had 
intended a white man’s sermon he would have kept 
Sergeant Mack and the Netsiliks out of the pic- 
ture. The moral indictment is at best a minor 
phase of the book and for me it disappears entirely 
in the unmoral grandeur of the whole. 

I was told also that I should find the book 
crude, even crudely written, in places, and I ex- 
pected to find a savage strength in it insufficiently 
disciplined by the amenities of literature. No one 
would deny that the crudity and the savagery are 
there. The picture of a society in which men eat 
the offal of animals and chew one another’s lice 
as a mark of special endearment might be de- 
scribed in more immoderate terms. Yet such is 
the author’s knowledge and so unerring his use of 
it that even the most outrageous intimacies of 
the Eskimo life, obscene and disgusting in any 
more sophisticated context, are altogether con- 
vincing here and excite our wonder rather than 
our horror. Without true literary skill this would 





have been impossible. Fidelity to fact is not 
enough, for the facts are sometimes horrible. The 
artistic instinct was needed too and this I find in 
abundance. 

It is fully displayed in an opening episode. 
Naterk, the aged mother of Mala, feeling that her 
time has come to die, that the burden of the ardu- 
ous Eskimo life is now more than she can sustain, 
bids her son immure her in a snow house and 
leave her there till it is all over, which he quietly 
does. Alarmingly remote from our softer civiliza- 
tion as this strange death-ritual is, it is something 
that we can endure in contemplation; we require 
no preparation for it and we get none. The author 
knew where to put it. When we have digested 
this and one or two similar episodes we are ready 
for the less palatable things; so that by the time 
we come to Mala’s death-grapple with a wolf at 
the end of which he eats his way head first down 
its warm throat, or to the tragic closing chapter 
in which Mala mourns over his disembowelled son 
encircled by muskoxen dying or battling with the 
dogs, we accept it all as unquestioningly as a tea- 
party or a church-bazaar. I never winced once as 
I read this starkest of books and I never ques- 
tioned its utter veracity. 

I noticed, too, how finely the author manages 
his sententious moments, only letting out such a 
remark as ‘Man is always strongest when he is 
alone’ after we have seen the practical evidence of 
it and are ready to make the observation for our- 
selves. The words come during Mala’s solitary 
escape under desperate handicaps. How brief and 
telling, too, are the descriptive touches, how 
entirely free from monotony the incessant game- 
hunting, how subtly varied the characterization, 
especially of the Eskimo women. 

On the main point I can only acquiesce. The 
book is a masterpiece. I know no other word to 
describe it. It is more than a century since 
Romantic-minded writers began to idealize ‘the 
noble savage’ and it is nearly as long since men 
tried to argue the fallacy of it. And now when 
you would have thought that we had heard the 
last of the idea, there comes a realization of this 
supposedly fictitious creature at once more savage 
and certainly more noble than anything Rousseau 
ever dreamed of. Here is ‘the noble savage’ made 
classical. 

This makes it a book for everybody. But it is 
Canadian, too. The author, it is true, is a Dane 
by the name of Peter Freuchen and his knowledge 
of the Eskimo, it is rumoured, was wholly acquired 
in Greenland and was transferred fictitiously to 
the Canadian north for reasons of discretion. Yet 
I doubt whether these technicalities make it a less 
Canadian book than Maria Chapdelaine, also the 
work of a foreigner. 

But having mentioned Maria Chapdelaine, 
there is no more to be said. Eskimo is just the 
opposite of it. That’s all. 


INCONSTANT READER 
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THE WHITEOAKS SAGA 


By E. K. BROWN 


HE third volume of Miss de la Roche’s strange 

chronicle* is not the best and it leaves too 

many loose ends for one to consider it the 
last. Finch’s Fortune is essentially a volume of 
transition; and if it has something of the ineffec- 
tuality and, in certain chapters, the flatness of a 
transitional work, it admirably serves its specific 
purpose in preparing the scene for a novel whose 
chief tendencies one can already predict. Tech- 
nically this volume, like the second, is without 
distinction. Jalna, by the simple neatness of its 
construction and the exquisiteness of its propor- 
tions, may claim to be the most perfect novel ever 
written by a Canadian. Perhaps Miss de la Roche 
became convinced that it was too perfect for such 
a boisterous, prodigal set of people as it contained. 
In her second and third volumes she has relied 
entirely or almost entirely upon the interesting 
doings and sayings of the almost unmanageable 
multitude of her characters. Almost entirely— 
for there were in Whiteoaks of Jalna some purple 
patches of which it will be kindest to say nothing. 


The great problem Miss de la Roche had to 
solve in writing this third volume was that which 
she had brought upon herself in permitting her 
most useful and most interesting character to die. 
Whenever the action dragged or the conversation 
grew dull in the other volumes, she had only to 
bring in the grandmother, to let her flail the air 
or someone’s shoulders with her stick, shout and 
stamp in rage, set her parrot cursing in Hindu- 
stani or otherwise excite herself, her family and 
the reader. Aside from her vitality, the grand- 
mother was the technical centre of the other 
novels: it was impossible to oppose her and next 
door to impossible to deceive her. Nothing could 
be changed in the house in which old Adeline had 
lived for three-quarters of a century; and she 
liked to think that she had put a stamp upon the 
temperaments of her nine descendants gathered 
there, a mark as definite, as singular, as lasting 
as her house and herself. In most of the drama 
of the first two novels, old Adeline was the chief 
party on one side—to remove her seemed to be as 
good as killing the drama, dislocating the story. 

It will be remembered that when the grand- 
mother died, she had left all her money to Finch, 
superficially the least attractive of all her grand- 
children and the least a Whiteoak. Finch had 
been the butt of the family, the disgust of Rennie, 
the punching-bag of Piers, the guy of Waka. 
Upon this shambling, down-at-heel, tongue-tied 
lad, old Adeline’s choice had fallen,—to the rage, 
the incredulous derision of his relatives who chari- 
tably suspected their ancestress of insanity. So 
the second novel ended; and the framework of the 


1927) ALNA, by Mazo de la Roche (Macmillans in Canada; 
WHITEOAKS OF JALNA, by Mazo de la Roche (Macmil- 

lans in Canada; 1929). 

_ _FINCH’s ForTUNE, by Mazo de la Roche (Macmillans 

in Canada; 1931; pp. 399; $2.50). 





third would naturally be supplied by Finch and 
his money. Only the framework. Miss de la 
Roche has not succeeded with Finch as she has 
with his four brothers: Finch is neither lifelike 
nor probable, and for all the pages in which she 
permits him to reveal himself in soliloquy, his 
mind remains a blur. For most of the novel Finch 
is in England, staying in Devon with his aunt, 
breaking his heart over a cousin who marries his 
best friend, accompanying them on their honey- 
moon, travelling with his two uncles. The best 
chapters, however, are those which deal with 
Jalna in his absence, and with Rennie and Alayne 
especially. 

It is Rennie, not Finch, who takes his grand- 
mother’s place—‘how red his hair was, how red 
his face, how tall and thin and sharp and strong 
he was’—and with every year how much more 
like his grandmother, with his fox-like smile, his 
volleys of curses, his sudden accesses of a tender- 
ness more like that of a horse than of a man. 
Even in the first novel his relatives had secretly 
called him ‘The Rajah of Jalna’; even then he had 
been the chieftain of the clan in what concerned 
the fields, the stables, the church, and everything 
far or near for which money was needed. Now 
in Finch’s Fortune he symbolizes his succession 
to old Adeline by returning to her bed, unused 
since her death; and the parrot, her only confidant, 
silent since she had left, the parrot accepts Rennie 
and shouts his boldest curses at whoever comes in 
the door. It is one of Miss de la Roche’s best 
scenes; the only other scene in the volume that 
can be compared with it is the midnight carousal 
of Finch, Piers, and the uncles to celebrate Finch’s 
coming of age. 

What is most impressive in the novel is the 
development of the characters. The footfall of 
time is almost audible as Meggie’s indolence grows 
on her and tempts her into giving up her new 
house, as Piers’ identity is lost in his relation to 
his wife and children, as Eden gets a grip on fact 
and alternates between writing poetry and stav- 
ing off tuberculosis, as Alayne sacrifices her ex- 
quisiteness and intelligence and becomes a part of 
the jolly semi-bestial family, as Rennie hardens 
more and more into a man of horses and dogs and 
little else. The next volume should show the 
Whiteoaks in as dramatic a fashion as in Jalna 
for the seeds of terrific antagonisms have already 
pushed themselves above ground in the quiet 
pages of Finch’s Fortune. 
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THE NEW 
aWRITERS 


XXII. 
ERNST TOLLER 


RNST TOLLER is one of the few young 
writers in this age of mass production, who 
has restricted his literary output to the 

limits set for it by his Muse. Although nearly 
forty years old, this youthful-looking poet, with 
the large, pathetic eyes, has written only seven 
plays, two small volumes of verse, and a few 
trifles. His spiritual development is typical of 
the generation of cultured Germans who took part 
in the World Butchery, as Toller always refers to 
the war to end war; except that Toller’s case was 
somewhat complicated by the fact that he is a Jew. 

Like Fritz von Unruh, he began life with an 
inheritance of the usual Orthodox prejudices— 
patriotism, militarism, conventional religion, and 
the will to respectability. But he was soon made 
to feel that he lacked what (to the German mind) 
is the very essence of human dignity: a native 
land. Despised as a Vaterlandsloser, an outsider, 
the youth sets out to acquire a fatherland and finds 
his soul instead. He trades in the Judaism of his 
parents for the Christianity which his Gentile 
neighbours profess. He is wounded in the War, 
sent home an invalid, where he is rejected by his 
fiancée because he is still a pariah without a coun- 
try. He has now lost his mother because he for- 
sook her religion; his uncle because he became an 
artist instead of a tradesman; his fiancée because 
he was not born a Nordic. Only then does he 
realize that not merely patriotism, but the whole 
structure of Capitalistic society is bankrupt: the 
economic system, with its oppression of the poor 
to minister to the greed of the rich; the Church, 
with its servility to the Capitalists; the profes- 
sions, with their blind and soulless exploitation 
of nature; and the arts, with their readiness to 
pander to the aesthetic needs of the moneybags. 
He becomes a Communist and a pacifist; seeks to 
destroy the institutions which enable a few to 
enslave millions and to stir up hatred between 
nations until they butcher each other in the name 
of morality and religion. 

This transformation, which Toller describes 
in his first play Die Wandlung (1918), cost him 
five years of prison in a military fortress, where 
he wrote the two famous plays: Masse Mensch 
(Mass Man, 1921) and Die Maschinenstiirmer 
(The Machine Wreckers, 1922), as well as his 
two volumes of verse: Gedichte der Gefangenen 
(Prisoners’ Poems, 1921) and Das Schwalben- 
buch (The Swallow Book, 1924). 

The central theme in Toller’s work is the de- 
humanization of man by modern industrial ma- 
terialism and the need for the race to find its soul 
once more. This idea, far from being original 
with Toller, has been the common property of 














German men of letters since the opening of the 
century, when the materialistic philosophy of life, 
held (whether consciously or not) by the 
Naturalists, was finally driven out of German 
literature. The idea has, moreover, been reiter- 
ated with many variations in the literature of 
Expressionism which arose during and immedi- 
ately after the War and was even designated by 
a special name: O Mensch Dichtung. Georg 
Kaiser’s trilogy: Die Koralle, Gas I and Gas I] 
is built on the same gospel of anti-materialism. 
Kaiser, too, sees in modern capitalistic industrial- 
ism, with its merciless exploitation of human 
beings to inhuman ends, the assassin of Western 
civilization. 

But while Kaiser dreams of a return to a Rous- 
seauistic state of nature, in which soul-devouring 
machines will be no more, but each man shall 
dwell beneath his fig-tree in Paradisiac bliss. 
Toller is too level-headed to believe that anything 
of the sort is possible :— 

Eva [says the hero of Hoppla, wir leben!] come with 
me. We'll go to Greece. To India. To Africa. There 
must be human people somewhere, childlike beings who 
simply are and nothing more. In whose eyes the heavens 
and the sun and the stars revolve and shine, who know 
nothing of politics, who can live without having to struggle 
all the time. 

You’re disgusted with politics? [replies Eva]. Do you 
think you can escape from them? Do you believe that a 
southern sun, palm trees, elephants, gay clothes could 
make you forget the real life of man? The paradise 
you’re dreaming of doesn’t exist. 


We cannot go back on the Industrial Revolu- 
tion; nor is it desirable that we should renounce 
all the benefits it could bestow upon us if we but 
knew how to use it. Our cardinal sin has been that 
we have allowed the machine to enslave us, as 
Samuel Butler long ago prophesied it would. 
What we need, says Toller through two of his 
spokesmen (Jimmy Cobbett in Die Maschinen- 
stiirmer and Sonia in Masse Mensch) is to liberate 
ourselves from our thraldom, to make machinery 
a means towards securing greater spiritual happi- 
ness for the whole human race. That can only 
be achieved through revolution, by destroying 
capitalistic institutions, without however destroy- 
ing human life:— 

Go to the wielders of power [cries one of Toller’s char- 
acters to a mob he is addressing], and tell them in tones 
powerful as an organ blast, that their power is an 
illusion. Go to the soldiers and tell them to beat their 
swords into ploughshares. Go to the rich and reveal to 
them their hearts, which have become a rubbish heap. But 
be kind to them, for they too are poor, stray souls. But 
destroy their castles, destroy their false castles built of 
dross . . . Brothers, join hands and let Revolution stalk 
through the land! 


It is capitalism, not capitalists, that Toller 
would overthrow. Pacifism plays as important a 
part in his work as Communism; the preciousness 
of human life is never lost sight of. 

Everyone of Toller’s dramas re-enacts the story 
of the Passion of Christ. Toller’s heroes — the 
young soldier Friedrich in Die Wandlung, Sonia in 
Masse Mensch, Jimmy Cobbett in Die Maschinen- 
stiirmer, Hinkemann in the play of that name, and 
Karl Thomas in Hoppla, wir leben! — Toller’s 
heroes all seek to help their fellow-men in the 
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search for the means towards a happy existence. 
And they all suffer martyrdom at the hands of the 
very men they want to benefit. If Toller is an 
ardent Communist, he has no illusions about the 
proletariat whose cause he has espoused. He 
knows that they are coarse, cruel, stupid, and 
ignorant. They have the same silly pride that 
they deplore in the bourgeoisie: the bricklayer is 
contemptuous of the hod-carrier, the machinist of 
the unskilled labourer, the taxi-driver of the dray- 
man. They may decry capitalistic militarism as 
murder; but they themselves are quite prepared 
to murder anyone who opposes ‘the cause.’ And 
they will pay to see a Hinkemann bite rats and 
suck out their blood: so strong is the lust for 
blood and the desire to see suffering. Toller 
knows all this and does not seek to conceal it. But 
he believes, in spite of himself, that the beast in 
man covers up a germ of humanity, which has 
power to grow and multiply, and it is this germ 
that he urges man to develop. 

Kaiser and Toller are usually regarded as the 
representative dramatists of German Expression- 
ism. Of the two, Toller is the more conservative 
in his technique and style. He uses the nameless 
type-figures that Kaiser is so fond of: the philoso- 
pher X, the lyric poet Y, the critic Z, but more 
sparingly than Kaiser. The scenes in his dramas 
alternate between reality and dream—a common 
Expressionistic legacy, probably inherited from 
Wedekind. In Hoppla, wir leben! (1927), Toller 
makes use of both stage and screen: he creates 
the atmosphere of the scene to come by flashing 
on the screen a number of cinematographic inter- 
mezzos—surely a suggestive innovation! He does 
not employ Kaiser’s telegrammatic diction, the 
abrupt, disconnected phrases which give only the 
very essence of the speaker’s thoughts; but often 
lets himself go in a burst of eloquence. But his 
sincerity and simplicity save him from the bathos 
to which so many of the Expressionists succumb. 
It is only this combination of sincerity and sim- 
plicity which has power to move even a sophisti- 
cated reader in a melodrama like Die Maschinen- 
stiirmer. And even the most blasé of our cock- 
taily youth would be disgusted by Hinkemann 
were it not for the depth of genuine pathos with 
which Toller handles the obnoxious theme. 

Toller’s Schwalbenbuch is a collection of free 
verse lyrics, written in a cell of the military prison 
at Niederschénenfeld in Bavaria, where the poet 
spent five years of his young life as an enemy of 
Law and Order. The poems are about a family 
of swallows who built their nest in the window of 
the poet’s cell. He follows the daily existence of 
these birds, from the moment of their arrival from 
some southern continent to establish their home 
in the dingy German climate. He studies their 
every action: their flight, which is more won- 
derful to him than the flight of aeroplanes; their 
love-making; their amusements; their care of 
their young. The poet records his impressions of 
their joys and sorrows with great tenderness and 
melancholy. The tone of these lyrics is always 
restrained and the verse melodious, never the 
screeching so frequent in contemporary lyric 
poetry. Only once or twice does Toller’s passion 


burst its bounds at the memory of the gentleness 
of these ‘beasts,’ contrasted with the cruelty of 
man. 

The subsequent history of Das Schwalbenbuch, 
as told by Toller to Miss Rebecca West, is an in- 
teresting document for the study of the militarist 
mind. The manuscript was smuggled out of the 
prison and published without the governor’s 
knowledge. But no sooner did he learn of it than 
he started a war against the swallows and had 
every nest in the prison destroyed as often as the 
birds ventured to rebuild them. For Paragraph X 
of the prison rules says: It is forbidden by the 
regulations to suffer birds within the house of 
punishment, 

H. STEINHAUER 


COMMENT ON ART 


FTER having, of late, written on Canadian 
Art negatively, how exhilarating it was to 

meet our Canadian art expression side by 
side with that of the Scottish and the British 
artists at the Canadian National Exhibition which 
was held in Toronto last month. 

The British collection was, on the whole, a 
perfect hodge-podge. To express the same thought 
more kindly, I might say that it looked like a re- 
trospective show which included the poorest ex- 
amples of every school of painting which have 
come into existence during the last one hundred 
and fifty years. There were the formal portraits 
such as we all know; the misty landscapes before 
which well-informed ladies whispered the name 
of Corot; three or four ‘Interiors,’ badly reminis- 
cent of the noble literalness of the Dutch; genre 
pictures answering every type of curiosity and 
sentimentality, and a limited number of nudes by 
the ‘moderns.’ The arresting works in this collec- 
tion were at no time fresh and sanguine. With 
very few exceptions, among which were two very 
sensitive landscapes in oil by Paul Elie Gernez, 
and two informal, but delightfully sincere water- 
colours by Ina B. Livesay, the good paintings were 
good because they were well done, rather than 
because they were well inspired. Although there 
were more of these well-felt pictures in the Scot- 
tish group, when you came to the Canadian rooms 
after having viewed the other collections, you sud- 
denly discovered that here you were in the com- 
pany of thoroughly honest people. Even the pic- 
tures which were poor, in the Canadian group, 
commanded esteem, because, at all times, you had 
the impression that the artist had done his best 
and with a pure purpose. 

There is no virtuosity among the Canadians, 
and I am speaking now of those who are the 
leaders in our native art. As to our academic 
painters they are conscientious rather than 
tricky, and the seriousness of their attitude, in- 
deed puts to shame the cleverness of their Euro- 
pean confreres. Even Ethelbert White, the British 
artist, whom I have called a brother of our own 
Canadian painters, because of his ‘Forest Road,’ 
does not quite escape the slick formula. 

I have said of Canadian art that its greatest 
handicap is that it lacks a native cosmopolitanism 
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which would free it from narrowness and a local 
consciousness. When, last September, I saw the 
paintings by Canadians—‘Pecheur Gaspesien,’ by 
Andre Bieler; ‘Bay of Islands,’ by Frank Car- 
michael; Casson’s ‘Old Store at Salem’; ‘North 
Baffin Island,’ by Lawren Harris; ‘Brothers,’ by 
Charles Comfort; ‘Northland Hill Top,’ by J. E. H. 
Macdonald; ‘July in the Laurentians,’ by Anne 
Savage; ‘April, Petite Riviére,’ by Alex Jackson, 
or ‘Drouth at Boulder Creek,’ by Homer Watson, 
I sympathized with the very rabidness of their 
Canadianism, in contrast with the sophisticated 
and cosmopolitan detachment of ‘Pan Triumph- 
ant,’ by C. R. W. Nevinson; ‘Summer Day,’ by 
Stanley-Creek Braida; ‘Children and Birds,’ by 
Florence Asher, and their kin. 

Some call our paysagists crude, I feel that 
their very ruthlessness bespeaks of their direct 
and virile purpose. You say that their colours 
are harsh, I am impressed before this harshness 
and enjoy its grim nobility, and I am thinking 
when I express these emotions of “The Sombre 
Isle of Pic—Lake Superior,’ by Arthur Lismer, 
and ‘The Indian Smoke Houses,’ by George 
Pepper. 

Beside the tricky compositional arrangements 
of ‘Orvietto,’ by Rosalie Emslie, the simple pattern 
in ‘Rollande,’ by Prudence Heward seems 
straightforward and fine. There was nothing in 
portraiture, either in the Scottish or in the British 
collections, which compared with the concise and 
shrewd accomplishment of Bertram Brooker: a 
portrait of ‘Miss Rosa Hermannsson.’ ‘Vee,’ 
another woman’s portrait by Frederick Varley, 
who after having long searched for himself, and 
agonized in the struggle, has come to this finely 
modulated art expression, is another Canadian 
picture unparalleled in the British collection pre- 
sented at the Canadian National Exhibition. 


JEHANNE BIETRY SALINGER 
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A GILDED PILL 


SEVEN Days, by Andreas Latzko (Viking 
Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 296; $2.50). 

y i= title of this novel is reminiscent of Mrs. 

Glyn with perhaps an added touch of mystery. 
An attractive combination of mauve and ochre in 
the binding seems appropriate, and the blurb 
strengthens the impression. It is Christmas Eve, 
but Baron Mangien, the Hamburg automobile 
king, having left his wife and family on the pre- 
text of a directors’ meeting in Berlin, is hastening 
to a rendezvous with a lady suitably designated 
Mimi, whose adoring and unsuspecting husband 
is conveniently absent. With a millionaire play- 
boy and a nicely upholstered love-nest in the first 
chapter, it would seem not unreasonable, surely, 
for the gentle reader to settle back on her cushions 
in expectation of an hour or two of artistically 
varied and safely vicarious adultery, with per- 
haps a murder or two to take away the sweet 
taste, and some not too complicated detective work 
for her cross-word-puzzle mind. She is doomed 
to disappointment, however, for the action in this 
story, and there is plenty of it, is but the gilding 
for an unpleasant bitter pill which Herr Latzko 
would administer to society with purgative intent. 
Generous as the gilding is, it is not long before a 
faint but ominous acridity warns the sensitive 
palate that all is not as it should be. 

Let us look first at the gilding. Kar] Abt, a 
poor workman, who has a substantial grudge 
against the baron, finds out by chance—chance 
has rather a heavy role in this novel—where the 
baron is spending Christmas. He telephones most 
inopportunely and by a clever trick gets into 
Mimi’s house where he has the lovers at his 
mercy. The baron’s offer of money is scorned, 
his threat to shoot is sardonically encouraged. 
Thinking of herself as usual, Mimi, whose dex- 
terity in handling difficult situations comes of long 
practice, advises the baron to submit to the terms 
dictated by the fanatical workman: to change 
places with him for the two days that were to have 
been theirs. The baron puts on the grey flannel 
shirt and goes off to his miserable quarters. The 
unexpected arrival of Mimi’s dull-witted, sharp- 
shooting husband results in the murder of Karl 
Abt as he slides down the lightning rod wearing 
the baron’s fur coat. His face is disfigured past 
recognition by his fall so there is at least a mys- 
tery for the police if not for the reader. 

And now for the pill. Although the war which 
saved the world for democracy has, as we all 
know, made it safe for the lamb to lie down beside 
the lion in this country, in Germany the beasts are 
still unregenerate. If the lions are gone, the tigers 
are equally fond of lamb. The officials of the old 
Prussian bureaucracy have changed their uni- 
forms but that is all. The new crop of million- 
aires arising out of the war and the inflation is 
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exploiting the poor with pre-war efficiency. Diffi- 
cult as it is in the face of our unexampled pros- 
perity to imagine such a state of affairs, it appears 
that the extremes of luxury and poverty exist side 
by side in Germany and that the people tolerate 
it. One of the chief characters in the book, Dr. 
Landau, the son of a wealthy Jewish banker, who 
has ‘repudiated’ his father and earned the un- 
dying hatred of his class by his Christ-like devo- 
tion to the cause of the poor, says: ‘To this day 
it is a mystery to me why human beings should 
be expected to endure hunger when there is food 
to be had. Not somewhere far away, but under 
his nose; and yet he does nothing—he goes on 
being hungry because he has learnt that to satisfy 
his hunger is called theft.’ a 

When we first meet the doctor he is promising 
to help a patient, ‘a tottering worn-out woman, 
her flat breasts scarred with wounds where her 
babies had bitten her in the betrayal of their hun- 
ger.’ He is fully aware of the danger to himself, 
but ‘was the wretched woman ... to bear yet 
another offspring, was another life to be torn from 
her eviscerated and mangled body, so that a 
seventh child might bring the others yet nearer 
to starvation?’ He is given an increasingly im- 
portant role as the story progresses and com- 
pletely dominates the latter half with his un- 
savoury paupers and his humanitarian frenzy. 
Indeed if there were not every reason for people 
to be satisfied with things as they are in this coun- 
try, some of his remarks might be considered dan- 
gerously suggestive :— 


Those who are contented defend their state, the state 
that provides them with a tolerably pleasant existence, 
against the discontented people who want to establish a 
more habitable one for themselves, 

Anyone who is capable of picturing the future under 
a different guise, is shaking the foundations of the present. 

If and when the structure of society is altered, the 
new conditions will soon be taken as a matter of course. 
... Every fresh improvement of conditions has involved 
strikes and violence. 


How Dr. Landau, through his influence on the 
thoughtless but not callous baron, survives his 
murder in the work of others is too complicated to 
go into here. Herr Latzko is a competent tech- 
nician and handles the very intricate plot with 
commendable ingenuity. Perhaps it may serve to 
carry his ideas where they will do some good. His 
style is vivid and forceful and seems to have lost 
little in Eric Sutton’s translation. 


J.B. C. WATKINS 


SIR EDWARD GREY’S FOREIGN POLICY 


SiR EDWARD GREY—SPEECHES ON FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 1904-1914, selected with an introduction 
by Paul Knaplund (Allen & Unwin; pp. 328; 
$3.25). 

IR EDWARD GREY is the supreme example 

in our time of the good man caught in a tangle 
of conflicting purposes which he is not skilful 
enough or powerful enough to unravel. He was 
in most respects a simple-hearted English patriot 
but he also, more than any of the other foreign 
ministers of Europe, tried to be a good European. 
If he had had merely the public-school outlook on 
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life of his expert advisers in the Foreign Office he 
might have gone blissfully through his ten years 
of office, undisturbed by any doubts, steadily pur- 
suing the anti-German policy which the Foreign 
Office took for granted. Your public-school man 
sticks to his friends and fights his enemies and 
does both with the fine manners of the English 
gentleman; and it never occurs to him to question 
the providence which has ordained that certain 
parties are friends and certain others are enemies 
or to ask why the world should be divided into 
friends and enemies at all. Unhappily for him- 
self Grey was a real liberal, he was shocked at 
the insane race of armaments to which his gene- 
ration seemed committed, he could never get out 
of his mind the thought that the Concert of 
Europe must be maintained. But in the end the 
public-school men in the Foreign Office were al- 
ways too much for him; and the final result of 
his efforts was to see the lights go out all over 
Europe. 

This collection of speeches brings out the good 
Englishman rather more emphatically than the 
good European, because Grey was not very arti- 
culate in his vague aspirations for a better 
European order. But there is always the pathetic 
note of protest against the world in which he 
finds himself bound to act. He deplores ‘what is 
almost the pathetic helplessness of mankind under 
the burden of armaments.’ ‘You may call it 
national insurance . . . but surely the extent to 
which this expenditure has grown really becomes 
a satire and a reflection on civilization.’ He re- 
bukes the traffickers in war-scares. ‘Really it is 
as if the world were indulging in a fit of political 
alcoholism, and the best that can be done by those 
of us who are in positions of responsibility is to 
keep cool and sober.’ He hopes that ‘a day may 
come—though not in our generation, I hope in 
some future generation—when if ever war breaks 
out in Europe between any two countries the 
other countries will rush to stamp out that war 
with as little suspicion of the purity of each 
other’s motives as neighbours rush to help each 
other to put out a fire.’ But, on the other hand, 
he constantly repeats that England cannot by her- 
self initiate the new world order, she must pro- 
tect her own security. And, since ‘one does not 
make new friendships worth having by deserting 
old ones,’ he finally concludes, to the joy of his 
advisers, that it is his duty to stick to the old 
friends. 

Grey’s own solution of the European problem 
was the steady and unspectacular removal of 
individual difficulties one by one. He believed 
that by cleaning up particular sore spots it was 
possible gradually to produce a general atmo- 
sphere of healthy good-will which would make the 
settlement of any future difficulties a compara- 
tively easy matter. He believed, or professed to 
believe, that eventually England might attain the 
same good relations with Germany as had been 
brought about with France and Russia through 
the settlement of the particular points in dispute 
with them. There is not a hint in these speeches 
that he ever recognized that it was just the 
entente with France and Russia which made a 








friendly settlement with Germany impossible. 
But impossible is a word which should not be 
used in politics; and perhaps Grey had some 
justification for his belief in the period between 
the Agadir and Serajevo crises that relations be- 
tween the two great naval powers actually were 
improving. At any rate, our sorry success in deal- 
ing with these national rivalries and hatreds 
during the ten years after the War may make 
us a little more charitable towards the statesmen 
of the ten years before the War. 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


A POLICY OF VIOLENCE 


DYNAMITE: The Story of Class Violence in 
America, by Louis Adamic (Viking Press; Irwin 
& Gordon; pp. 452; $3.50). 

‘ YNAMITE! Of all the good stuff, that is the 

stuff,’ wrote Albert Parsons, a Chicago an- 
archist, in 1885. ‘Place (a dynamite bomb) in 
the immediate vicinity of a lot of rich loafers who 
live by the sweat of other people’s brows and light 
the fuse. A most cheerful and gratifying result 
will follow. . . In giving dynamite to the down- 
trodden millions of the globe, science has done its 
best work.’ 

From Parsons, Louis Adamic gets the title for 
this exciting book. A ruthless capitalism, the 
author claims, brutally exploiting immigrant 
labourers, drove them early into spontaneous vio- 
lence, such as that perpetrated in the great rail- 
way strike of 1877, when many lives were lost, 
and when property damage at Pittsburg alone 
amounted to $5,000,000. About this time em- 
ployers began to engage special police and guards, 
who were frequently little better than gunmen and 
thugs, to fight strikes, and began to obtain active 
assistance from municipal police and troops. This 
display of force encouraged the development of 
the radical movement of the eighteen seventies 
and eighties, led to the rise of a cult of class vio- 
lence among such sincere radicals as Parsons, and 
paved the way for the Haymarket bomb tragedy 
of 1886, when scores of men were killed or 
wounded in a clash between workers and police. 

The Haymarket incident was followed by 
savage capitalist attacks against the newly-formed 
unions. And then, claims the author, the labour 
movement ‘became a racket,’ the A. F. of L. unions 
under Samuel Gompers adopting violence as a 
cardinal item of policy in order to meet the attacks 
made upon them by capitalist controlled militia, 
police and gunmen. During the next quarter- 
century the class war went on in earnest, culmi- 
nating in the bombing of the Los Angeles Times 
building in 1911 by the MacNamara brothers and 
other union officials. The trial and conviction of 
the MacNamaras was a terrific blow to the labour 
movement and discouraged violence on the part 
of organized labour for the succeeding decade. 
But violence did not cease. The war decade was 
a period ‘of massacres, frame-ups, mass arrests, 
Red scares, judicial murders . . . perpetrated by 
organized capitalist interests, acting largely 
through their agents in the governments’ — the 
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period of the Mooney-Billings conviction, the 
Sacco-Vanzetti conviction, the great Steel Strike 
of 1919 and the Centralia affair. 

Again at the end of the Great War employers 
attacked the unions savagely, and again many of 
them turned to violence in self-defence, particu- 
larly in Chicago and other large cities. This time, 
however, with the lesson of the MacNamara affair 
in mind, they hired gunmen, sluggers and rac- 
keteers to do their dirty work, rather than have 
it done directly by their own members. In con- 
sequence, they provided a new and lucrative mar- 
ket for the services of racketeers, and ‘perhaps 
more than any other economic group, started the 
professional criminals . . . on their careers.’ More 
recently other aspects of racketeering, centering 
about liquor, narcotics, gambling, and ‘protection’ 
to small business men have come to overshadow 
labour rackets in importance. Not only in the 
immediate reasons for its inception but also in a 
broader way, racketeering is closely connected 
with the class struggle in America. For ‘it is a 
phase of the efforts of the American underdog to 
better himself. It is inextricably bound up with 
the chaotic and brutalizing conditions in industry 
and with the great inner urge of the American 
people to get on, quickly, at all costs.’ 

This connection between the class struggle and 
racketeering is really the central thesis of the 
book. It is so striking that it has been sketched 
in some detail. But it is a bit too simple to be 
fully accepted. Granting that racketeering may 
well be considered a phase of American getting- 
on-at-any-cost, it seems probable that it would 
have developed anyhow, even had a few Chicago 
unions not engaged gunmen and bombers ten 
years ago. Certainly the practice was far from 
general among trade unions, and the same is true 
of the intentional use of violence in any form, as 
the author points out in occasional qualifying 
statements. Mr. Adamic is really dealing with 
two subjects in which he is interested, racketeer- 
ing and violence in labour disputes, and his efforts 
to fuse them into one are not altogether con- 
vincing. 

In spite of the relative quiescence of the labour 
movement during the past ten years, the class 
struggle has still been going on, according to Mr. 
Adamic. Although the power of the new capital- 
ism has kept down trade unionism and labour poli- 
tical organization, men in the ranks of industry 
have committed sabotage against their employers, 
have restricted output, and have taken advantage 
of such opportunities as presented themselves for 
personal revenge against a heartless and brutal 
economic system. And in the next decade there 
will be more violence. Mr. Adamic sees in the 
nineteen thirties a new radical movement in the 
United States, ‘a wild, chaotic, violent, belly- 
hunger movement’ . . . ‘The fiercest part of the 
class struggle in the United States is yet to come.’ 
Are the present uprisings in the American. coal 
and textile industries harbingers of what is to 
follow? 

This fascinating book might well receive a 
good deal more attention in Canada than it prob- 
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ably will. For it sets forth with a remarkable 
lucidity and sense of the dramatic the social costs 
of a policy of neglect and oppression of labour 
such as has been followed in the United States. 
At present in this country discontent is growing 
daily among working people on account of the 
depression and our lack of adequate provision for 
the unemployed. And at this very time of all 
times, police and governmental policies of depor- 
tation, suppression of meetings and arrest of ‘agi- 
tators’ are apparently being stiffened. Is not this 
the surest way to fan the flames of discontent 
among working people and to induce some of them 
to employ such violent methods of protest as have 
blackened the history of class conflict in the 


United States? 
HARRY M. CASSIDY 


POPULATION PRESSURE 


THE JAPANESE POPULATION PROBLEM: The 
Coming Crisis, by W. R. Crocker (Allen & Un- 
win; pp. x, 240; 10/6). 

HIS is a timely book. The number sold in 

British Columbia should be a good index of 
that province’s intelligence. Popular opinion on 
Japan has run to such excesses of optimism and 
pessimism that a general presentation of the eco- 
nomic position is a useful corrective. In Canada 
there seem to be two groups of opinion on Japan. 
The commercial group swells eloquently on the 
growth of trans-Pacific trade, predicting indefi- 
nite expansion. The alarmist group sees a yellow 
peril in overpopulation and land hunger, in cheap 
labour, and Oriental immigration, and sometimes 
in the Japanese navy. Both groups, excepting 
the naval alarmists, will find plenty of powder 
and shot in this comprehensive treatment of the 
problem. 

It is clear that Japan’s foreign trade cannot 
increase to as large a volume as her population 
would suggest. At present, the foreign trade per 
head is only one eighth of Canada’s, although ten 
times that of China. The absence of cheap coal 
and iron, together with rapidly disappearing 
forests, hampers the growth of manufacturing 
for export. 

Whether Japan can develop an export trade 
sufficient to pay for the imports needed to main- 
tain the present standard of living with a much 
larger population, is the gist of the economic 
problem. Agriculture has already been pushed 
up the hillsides and into poorer soils, while ferti- 
lizers and human labour have been applied, 
according to the evidence presented, far beyond 
the point of diminishing returns. There is less 
than an acre of land to each farmer, and rice is 
produced at a cost higher than that abroad, in 
terms of labour if not of money, so that the 
peasant does not share the comparatively high 
standard of living of the urban worker. Mecha- 
nization of agriculture would merely aggravate 
the problem of surplus population. Although the 
limit of agricultural production has almost been 
reached, Japan imports a surprisingly small pro- 
portion of foodstuffs, due largely to her rich 
fisheries and the simple tastes of her people. She 








is in the position of England after the Napoleonic 
Wars, but whether she will be able to become the 
workshop of the Orient, and able to support a 
much larger population, as England did, is doubt- 
ful After making allowance for the effects of a 
declining birth-rate and the compensating effect 
of an abnormally large number of people in the 
reproductive ages, the author estimates that the 
present population of sixty-five millions will have 
risen to eighty-five millions by 1960. So far, the 
growth of population has been accompanied by a 
rising rather than a falling standard of living, 
thanks to the rapid growth of the somewhat pre- 
carious silk industry, and the production of elec- 
tric power. 

It is a pleasure to read a book which assembles 
so much simple but essential information, and at 
the same time makes good use of the technique 
of demography. It is no small achievement to 
have produced such a readable piece of economics 
on the grand scale, especially when it is one of the 
first attempts of its kind. While the shadow of 
Malthus is on every page, the analysis is tempered 
by modern refinements of the theory of popula- 
tion, which put this book in a much higher rank 
than the alarmist pamphlets that appeared in the 
United States a few years ago. 

For the Canadian reader, three points of spe- 
cial interest arise. One of these is the difficulty 
which Japan encounters in building up the ex- 
port trade necessary to pay for her imports of 
flour and other foodstuffs. Three-quarters of her 
exports are some form of textile produce. If the 
tariffs of North America and Europe deny her 
a market, then the future of Japanese trade, on 
which Vancouver counts so much, will mean 
about as much as trade with the Eskimos. 
Another point of interest is that in order to pay 
for her imports of goods and capital, Japan is 
more and more being forced to invade the markets 
once monopolized by England. These are not 
usually growing markets, nor ones which can be 
‘pushed,’ so that if Japan does the business, Eng- 
land does nothing. Finally, this volume suggests 
that inductive study of the population problem, 
based on official statistics and supplemented by 
special enquiries, is already possible where ex- 
tremes of over or under-population exist. A com- 
panion volume for Italy is much needed, and need 
not suffer from the language difficulty, which the 
present author did so little to overcome. 

D. C. MACGREGOR 


A HOMELY RECORD 


THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PARSON, The Rev- 
erend James Woodforde; Vol. V, 1797-1802. 
Edited by John Beresford (Oxford University 
Press; pp. xiv, 448; $4.00). 

HIS volume concludes the forty years’ record 

of Parson Woodforde’s academic and clerical 
life. Taken by itself, it is perhaps less interesting 
than its predecessors. Woodforde’s health is 
breaking, and he has become rather cranky. He 
has given up active clerical work and hardly ever 
gets beyond his garden gate. He has visited his 
relations in Somerset for the last time. There are 
no more trips to Norwich for business or clerical 
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meetings or concerts. The pleasant dinner and 
card parties have almost ceased. His chief com- 
pensation is that Squire Custance has returned 
to Weston from Bath, and almost daily he receives 
a call from one or other of the family. 

Taking the Diary as a whole, we notice some 
omissions. He hardly mentions books. It is diffi- 
cult to believe, even for those easy-going days, 
that he was not a reading man; but he leaves no 
record. Except for indications that he attaches 
importance to the reverent celebration of the Holy 
Sacrament, he says almost nothing on his personal 
religion. His diary contrasts with the more spir- 
itual record of the Rev. William Jones, a younger 
contemporary. Neither knew that he was con- 
cluding his journal. Jones ends with an earnest 
prayer, Woodforde with ‘Dinner today Roast Beef, 
etc.’ Jones, be it said, had a much less comfort- 
able life in both his home and his parish, but he 
had some compensation in a stronger sense of 
humour. 

In his diary Woodforde seems to limit his scope 
deliberately, taking three or four chief topics. 
Firstly, the weather. His detailed record of the 
bitter cold and discomfort of the winters around 
1800 make the reader shiver. Only he could do 
full justice to the English summer of 1931. 
Secondly, his domestic expenditure and his busi- 
ness dealings as a gentleman-farmer. Whether he 
‘kept books’ we do not know. They were hardly 
needed, as the diary suffices, and is a valuable 
document in economic history. Third, and not 
least, comes the daily menu. Like most of his 
contemporaries, he was a great eater. ‘Thank 
God, my appetite is still good,’ he often says in 
these latter days after describing his various ail- 
ments. Only occasionally does he suspect that the 
heavy eating no longer suits one who has given up 
an active life out of doors. In addition, the 
routine details of church work are regularly re- 
corded; and in the accounts of visits among the 
neighbours we have a historical picture of the 
society which Jane Austen describes. 

There are of course references in passing to 
public events,—the rise of Napoleon, Jervis’ and 
Nelson’s victories, Fasts and Thanksgivings, the 
growing distress, the general relief when the 
Peace of Amiens is concluded. (Woodforde did 
not live to see the renewal of the war). But for 
the most part the record is one of small beer. 

One would think that the constant iteration 
of petty details would pall. Curiously it does not. 
This regular repetition of homely events re- 
presents so effectively the ordinary life of the 
times. And incidentally, without any conscious 
effort to ‘write them up,’ he makes his friends 
and all his household live again. Squire Custance 
and his family; Rectors, Vicars, and latterly 
Curates; Nancy, with her moods; his five ser- 
vants: Ben Leggatt and Briton Scurle both toler- 
ably sober characters, but with the regularity 
that characterizes the whole life of the Parsonage, 
one or other of them getting drunk when going 
the rounds once each year to notify the farmers 
of the tithe-audit; Sally Gunton, wanting higher 
wages; Betty Dade, (one would like to know 
whom she married, Ben, or his more prosperous 


cousin Tom; or did she die unwed?) ; lastly, a 
changeling boy, but who passes out no more than 
the shadow of a name. 

The Methodists, Anglican Evangelicals, and 
Tractarians have all tended to darken the back- 
ground for the parts they played, and their suc- 
cessors can find material in this diary. But on 
the whole we gain a more favourable view of the 
Church and the clergy of this period than has 
generally been allowed. 

Woodforde’s description of his life and sur- 
roundings is typical, as the main structure of 
English society was still rural. The age is one 
of no great enthusiasms, of a fair measure of 
general comfort, despite the frequent appeals 
from the distressed at the Parsonage door. Life 
moves at a leisurely pace. For us this leisure 
and quiet contentment are all but lost. But for 
the moment we can recover them in the pages of 
Parson Woodforde’s Diary. 

G. O. SMITH 
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HE first series of this book was devoted 

mainly to foreign artists. This new series 
offers an estimate of American art and presents 
an outline of the work of fifteen American artists. 
The choice of Mr. Mather includes: Gilbert 
Stuart, S. F. B. Morse, George Innes, Elihu Ved- 
der, Whistler, George Fuller, Homer D. Martin, 
Albert Pinkham Ryder, Winslow Homer, Thomas 
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Eakins, Sargent, Edwin Austin Abbey, Kenyon 
Cox, Alden Weir, and Arthur B. Davies. It would 
be only too easy to criticize this selection and 
discard as minor at least six out of the fifteen 
artists whom this critic has chosen to appraise. 
But Mr. Mather cannot be criticized on this 
ground. This is not a history of American paint- 
ing neither is it a prophecy as to who will be the 
lasting great men of American art. It is more 
important than either. It is the critical discus- 
sion of the men and of the work by whom and 
by which one has come to identify the American 
spirit in American art. A scholarly and catholic 
critic, the writer is not concerned with petty 
problems of technique, nor is he interested in 
preaching theories of art in the disguise of these 
essays. Even in his appraisal of men as secondary 
as Morse, his authentic good taste and his sym- 
pathetic and subtle comprehension of art draw 
us to him, and the figure he presents to us. 

After Men of Art, by Thomas Craven, that 
meteoric art novel so didactic in tone, so melo- 
dramatic in style, this dignified book reinstalls 
critical values to their proper positions. “The 
reasonable criticism of a work of art is always 
of its emotional contents, and so in a manner of 
the artist himself.’ It is on this premise which 
Mr. Mather’s book is written and in this spirit. 
At the same time one realizes that from this very 
sympathetic approach there grows out of the 
pages of Estimates in Art a philosophy of Ameri- 
can art which no other critical book on art pub- 
lished lately in the United States does give. 

An American Elie Faure, the critic, paints for 
us the background of the artist before he tells us 
anything about his art. Writing on George Innes 
for example he places him in the city of his youth: 
Newark, New Jersey ‘then not a whirl of 
machinery and trams, but a sleepy little city with 
abundant local tradition and pride.’ Describing 
the neighbouring countryside, he shows it to us 
with its ‘great marshes with their swinging estu- 
aries, their abundance of seasonal flowers. . .’ 
... ‘Treeless or nearly so, these meadows are bord- 
ered by gently rolling country adorned by the fin- 
est elms, white oaks, scarlet oaks, maple and 
beeches.’ And by way of appraisal he concludes 
‘The love of this sort of landscape beauty is the 
single permanent characteristic of our most versa- 
tile and volatile painter.’ How direct, yet subtle. 

Like all great critics, Mr. Mather is as lyrical 
as he is discerning and his enthusiasm is con- 
tagious as his sincerity is convincing. 

JEHANNE BIETRY SALINGER 


THREE POETS 

ABRAHAM COWLEY, THE MUSE’s HANNIBAL, 
by Arthur H. Nethercot. (Oxford University 
Press; pp. xii, 367; $3.75). 

THE MATCHLESS ORINDA, by Philip W. Souers. 
(Harvard University Press; Harvard Studies in 
English, V) ; pp. xii, 326; $3.50). 

WILLIAM CONGREVE, by D. Crane Taylor. (Ox- 
ford University Press; pp. xii, 252; $3.75). 

ERE is a group of literary studies which 

should be of the greatest interest and im- 
portance for students of 17th century liter- 


ature. For they are concerned with three poets 
who were among the most famous of their day, 
and who have all been the subject of revived inter. 
est in this century. The studies are moreover the 
result of much painstaking labour and research, 
carried out with the help of all the advantages 
provided at Chicago and Harvard and Oxford 
respectively, and to a certain extent therefore 
issued with the authority—or at least the encour- 
agement—of leading English scholars in these 
Universities, and admirably printed by the best 
academic Presses. 

And yet, it must be confessed, they are all dis- 
appointing. They suffer either because there is 
too much material available, or too little; either 
because the author has spent too many years at 
his task, or too few. Mr. Nethercot tells us that 
he first became interested in Cowley fifteen years 
ago, and for the last ten years he has regularly 
produced learned articles on this subject, before 
finally gathering all his treasures together in this 
volume. And of course, as Cowley was concerned 
a good deal in public affairs, and has left many 
traces of his activities and movements, there is 
abundant detail—often not very significant, but 
requiring to be sifted—for a biographer to inves- 
tigate. 

Mr. Taylor, on the other hand, though claim- 
ing to have made a number of discoveries, com- 
plains of the thanklessness of his task owing to 
the meagreness of the information available con- 
cerning the life of Congreve; and though he began 
his work ten years ago, he seems to have tired of 
it after two years, and is sometimes content with 
hasty conclusions, which more careful considera- 
tion and a fuller acquaintance with the work of 
other scholars would have modified. It seems a 
pity that with such a subject as Congreve, and 
without being burdened by Mr. Nethercot’s vast 
stores of material and sometimes unnecessary 
learning, he has not been able to give us a book 
less singularly unattractive. 

The Matchless Orinda is decidedly a better 
piece of work, although Mr. Souers is betrayed 
into a few dull chapters by the difficulty of his 
subject. Without making any undue claims for 
the quality of Mrs. Katherine Philips’ poetry, he 
has succeeded in drawing a portrait which enables 
us to understand her contemporary fame as an 
accomplished versifier, and translator, and as the 
very model of Platonic friendship. It is only in 
the record of the less important of these friend- 
ships that we are led into a world of conjectured 
personalities and dim shadows, which have not 
enough reality to hold our interest. 

It may be pertinent to inquire whether there 
is not a waste of much talent and hard work here, 
or at least whether this talent and labour might 
not be more profitably directed by those who are 
responsible for literary research in the universi- 
ties. For these three studies are good examples 
of the kind of work which the English Schools 
both in Europe and America are now regularly 
producing. And it is not difficult to see what is 
wrong with these books. They are compilations 
—not books; they consist of a number of chapters 
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of neatly arranged and generally well-documented 
information. A subject is chosen, and everything 
in heaven and earth that has any connection with 
it is investigated and docketed, and finally forced 
into some corner of the volume. ‘There is too 
little selection, because there is not a perfectly 
definite aim. 

We are given something which is partly his- 
torical, partly critical, and partly biographical; 
something too much like Masson’s Life of Milton. 
That was all very well, but in most fields of re- 
search today we are accustomed to the idea and 
practice of specialization. It might be worth 
trying in literary research also. The point of view 
of the historian, and of the critic, and of the 
biographer, are all necessary in the study of 
literature; but they are quite distinct, and should 
be kept separate as far as possible. Why should 
we not be given Lives, that are really biographies 
and nothing else, and Studies that are definitely 
and precisely concerned with either historical or 
critical problems, instead of these composite pro- 
ductions which lose all shape and definiteness, 
because they are not written from one single 


viewpoint? 
H. J. DAvis 


BOOKS ON ART 

MASTERS OF ETCHING—NO. 24—-LEVON WEST; 
No. 26 MARTIN LEWIS. 

FAMOUS SPORTING PRINTS — VI — BOXING; — 
VII—SHOOTING. 

MASTERS OF THE COLOUR PRINT—8—HOKUSAI 
(The Studio; each 5/-). 

DECORATIVE ART, The Studio Year Book; 
MODERN PUBLICITY ; — Fine Art; — (The Studio; 
each 7/6 in wrappers, and 10/6 in cloth). 

T is when one takes a retrospective glance over 
The Studio publications, that one realizes how 
important is the function of these publishers in 
bringing to the reach of the general public sub- 
jects having to do with the fine and applied arts. 

While many, among whom is the reviewer, 
will question the place of Levon West as a master 
and will remain very tepid towards Martin Lewis, 
who although a bigger man than Levon West does 
not stand up very well in a gathering which in- 
cludes Zorn, Forain, Sir Frank Short, Frank W. 
Benson, Alphonse Legros, Blampied, Whistler, 
Goya, and Rembrandt, it is difficult to hold the 
‘sins’ of The Studio too sternly against them, for 
they are that type of sinner who can turn around 
and do splendid things too. Not that one would 
use the qualification of splendid in the case of the 
two volumes dealing respectively with Boxing and 
Shooting Prints. But how interesting are the 
forewords, in both instances. If you do not like 
rough sports but are interested in art, here is an 
opportunity to do away with your prejudices and 
learn a few facts about boxing and shooting via 
a more gentle medium, and find yourself curious 
of learning more. Then turn to the plates and 
enjoy the lyrical and romantic match between 
Richard Humphreys and Daniel Mendoza at Odd- 
ham in Hampshire, on January 9th, 1788. It is a 


print by Grozer, after Einsle and it would please 
the ‘sweetest’ ladies in the world. 

Instead of writing a daily bulletin in a news- 
paper, in the manner of a Parisian chronicler, 
Hokusai, for eighty-four years kept pace with his 
Japanese contemporaries, writing his observations 
and annotations with lines and colour. Any small 
selection of his works is bound to give a most 
fragmentary view of what he stands for, and this 
book is no exception, but Malcolm C. Salaman in 
his introduction has made up for the unavoidable 
disappointment which one meets when trying to 
grasp the extraordinary personality of Hokusai 
through only eight reproductions of his colour 
woodcuts. 

In looking over the photographs which illus- 
trate The Studio Year Book of Decorative Art, 
one discovers that a great deal of the so-called 
‘modern’ applied art is already old-fashioned and 
out-of-date. We are growing weary of this bare- 
ness of form and ‘affected’ simplicity which does 
not respond in any way to our life. We are 
decidedly finding fault with much of it and we 
cannot be truthful and keep on saying that this is 
a genuine style intimately related with us and the 
life of our day. We have to turn away from this 
‘modern’ decorative art and start anew in our 
quest for a more suitable way of expressing our 
needs. 

Modern Publicity serves admirably to demon- 
strate what ‘Modern’ means to each individual. 
And it would be an amusing game to try to give 
the definitions which would suit each case. On 
the whole it is a sorry mixture of some clever 
ideas with very poor ones. 

One more happy innovation is to be credited to 
‘The Studio in publishing Fine Art, which one 
might describe as a sort of balance sheet of the 
art year in Great Britain, France, The United 
States, and Germany. The events of the year deal 
with the sale of important works from a stand- 
point which is quite impersonal. One of the in- 
teresting features is a very comprehensive article 
written by Y. A. Godard on ‘Characteristics of 
Persian Painting.’ It is profusely illustrated. R. 
H. Wilenski has written informally a very good 
account of ‘The Modern French School,’ from a 
story-telling standpoint. A bibliography which 


gives a list of ‘Some books of interest to artists 

and collectors published in 1980,’ is added to the 

valuable material contained in this book. 
JEHANNE BIETRY SALINGER 
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SHORT NOTICES 


AFTER TEN YEARS, by Constance 
Malleson (Colette O’Niel), Cape-Nel- 
son; pp. 320; $2.25). 

One usually pictures an actress as 
a woman who lavishes 99 per cent. of 
her human interest on herself and the 
remaining 1 per cent. on a pet hyena, 
crocodile, billy goat, or (in the case 
of a less imaginative artiste) on a 
Pomeranian, Mrs. Malleson hasn’t 
even a poodle for a darling, but con- 
verts her superfluous energy into a 
passion for study; she reads books on 
economic and social conditions, liter- 
ary criticism, religion, anthropology, 
and belles lettres; she writes plays 
and novels; corresponds with Bert- 
rand Russell; and does a hundred and 
one other things besides her acting. 
A remarkable woman! And the book 
of memoirs she has written is a fas- 
cinating account of her manifold acti- 
vities from her childhood to the pre- 
sent day. 

The number of European celebrities 
whom the author has met and about 
whom she has some original and en- 
tertaining comments to make seems 
to be legion. A society composed of 
the most varied types; the ex-Kaiser, 
a few ordinary kings, prime ministers, 
bankers, captains of industry, artists 
and writers. Hobnobbing with royalty 
and the idle rich has not blunted 
Mrs. Malleson’s taste for useful work 
nor her social conscience. It is re- 
freshing in these days of supercilious 
cynicism to find an intelligent woman 
who is at all interested in reorganiz- 
ing our messy civilization; who 
believes that war is a curse and is 
willing to act upon her belief; who 
admires culture enough to prefer the 
company of cultured people to that 
of ignorant but affluent stockbrokers. 

In many ways the most interesting 
part of the book is that which tells 
of the author’s friendship with Bert- 
rand Russell. Mrs. Malleson describes 
vividly Russell’s mental conflicts dur- 
ing the War and his struggle to re- 
tain his faith in human nature. Her- 
self an active pacifist, she was sub- 
jected to all the humiliations which 
pacifists suffered at the hands of the 
professional patriots. Her London 
flat became the meeting place for the 
radicals of the time: Ramsay Mac- 
Donald (her anecdote about him, told 
on p. 119, is exquisite), Philip Snow- 
den, George Lansbury and others. 
And the humour and frankness with 
which she talks about her parents and 
relatives makes the opening chapter 
a most exciting introduction to the 
autobiography. 


One cannot too strongly recommend 
this book; it is a grain of corn amid 
the tons of straw published today. 
It is a very delightful book. 

H. S. 


THE GREAT CRUSADE AND AFTER, 
1914-1928, by Preston W. Slosson. 
Volume XII of ‘A History of Ameri- 
can Life,’ edited by A. M. Schlesinger 
and D. R. Fox (Maemillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 486; $4.00). 

The ‘History of American Life’ was 
planned as a series of volumes which 
should present the complex social in- 
stitutions of the American people at 
successive generations of their his- 
tory. The volumes so far published 
have been notably successful; and 
this, the last of the series, is not 
unworthy of its predecessors. In our 
era of tabulation there are so many 
figures for the author to tabulate that 
his book loses some colour in the pro- 
cess. But one realizes how wide- 
spread the habit of objective social 
analysis has become in the United 
States when one compares this volume 
with the superficial collections of 
anecdotes which pass for contem- 
porary history in England. The book 
leans heavily upon such works as 
‘Middletown’ and ‘Recent Economic 
Changes.’ It shows none of the spirit 
of irony or irritation which one might 
expect from its title. Like the other 
volumes in the series it rather too 
severely avoids the politics of its 
period and contents itself with pro- 
viding the social and intellectual back- 
ground which will make the political 
history intelligible. But a reader who 
is interested in politics is bound to 
complain that there isn’t enough at- 
tention devoted to political ideas, to 
the change of atmosphere from the 
reformist unrest of the early 1900’s 
to the complacency of the business 
man’s civilization of the 1920's. 

F. H. U. 


Lire AS WE Have KNowWN It, by 
Co-operative Working Women, edited 
by Margaret Llewelyn Davies, with 
an Introductory Letter by Virginia 
Woolf. (Hogarth Press; pp. xxxix, 
141; 5/-). 

Simple and compelling records of 
life as lived by a number of English 
women of the poorest classes. The 
writers have all become influential in 
local or national affairs, and their 
contribution to the discussion of ques- 
tions of public welfare is of first-rate 
significance. In these short essays 
we enter into the experience of half 
a dozen women, and much of what we 
read will be unforgettable. Unfor- 


tunately many will rub their eyes at 
pages i to xxxix. Here we are told 
some strange things. First: there is 
a deep and impassable gulf between a 
woman and a lady, the symbolic (or 
is it the actual) difference being that 
the one has had her arms in the wash 
tub, and the other has not. Second: 
no lady can really sympathize with a 
working woman; her sympathy is 
largely _ fictitious. Third, and 
strangest of all: Mrs. Woolf is amazed 
to discover high moral qualities in 
these unexpected places. On page 
xxxii she writes, ‘Still stranger is the 
fact that the highest ideals of duty 
flourish in an obscure hat factory as 
surely as on a battlefield. There were 
women in Christies’ felt hat factory, 
for example, who worked for 
“honour.” ’ The vivid self-conscious- 
ness of the introductory letter is in 
the sharpest possible contrast to the 
rest of the book and is a most suc- 
cessful foil to its fine public spirit and 
unassuming distinction. 
M.A. F. 


THE ENGLISH MEDIEVAL FEAST, by 
William Edward Mead (Allen & Un- 
win; pp. 272; 15/-). 

If there be anyone left in the declin- 
ing West who still thinks a crowded 
hour of glorious life is worth an in- 
digestion, let him try this simple 
medieval ‘custard’:— 

Take veal and smite in little pieces 
into a pot and wash it clean; then 
take fair water and let it boil to- 
gether with parsley, sage, savory, and 
hyssop cut small enough; and when 
it is boiling take powdered pepper, 
cinnamon, cloves, mace, saffron, and 
let them boil together, and a good deal 
of wine therewith. When the flesh 
is boiled, take it from the broth all 
clean, and let the broth cool, and when 
it is cold, take eggs, the white and the 
yolks, and cast through a strainer, 
and put them into the broth, so many 
that the broth be stiff enough. Then 
make fair coffins and couch .iij. pieces 
or .iiij. of the flesh in a coffin. Then 
take dates and cut them, and cast 
thereto. Then take powdered ginger 
and a little verjuice, and put into the 
broth and salt. And then put the 
broth in the coffins, bake a little with 
the flesh before thou put thy liquor 
thereon, and let all bake together till 
it be enough. 

Mr. Mead has been able, by his 
study of innumerable cook books, to 
throw much light on life in England 
in the Middle Ages. Eating and 
drinking were among the chief pleas- 
ures of life. The Englishman’s as- 
sumption of indifference to food which, 
to the Continental, seems only an 
absurd manifestation of native hy- 
pocrisy until he experiences English 
cooking, was entirely absent. English 
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cookery followed French models. No 
occasion for a feast was overlooked. 
The cook was a person of high rank: 
the Master Cook in Wolsey’s kitchen 
went daily in damask, satin, or velvet, 
with a chain of gold about his neck. 
‘Plain food, prepared so as to pre- 
serve as far as possible its own 
peculiar taste, was not greatly 
esteemed, and a cook of any reputa- 
tion would have blushed to place such 
a dish before his guests. His aim 
seems always to have been to make 
something appear to be what it is 
not. As the Regimen Sanitas says, 
‘many have eaten man’s fleshe instede 
of porke, and coude not perceive 
neither by the savour nor the taste 
but that it had bene porke.’ Mr. 
Mead has read not only the Fanny 
Farmers of the Middle Ages, but also 
the Emily Posts, and he offers some 
delicate hints on etiquette :— 

A guest should not spit upon or over 
the table. He should not scratch or 
claw his dog. . . He should not pick 
his teeth at the table with a knife, 
straw, or stick, or drink with his 
mouth full of food; otherwise he may 
get choked and lose his life by having 
his wind stopped. 

The logic of etiquette is not always 
so apparent. 

Mr. Mead’s book, then, is at the 
same time a mine of carefully docu- 
mented information for the student, 
a source of innocent merriment for 
the casual reader, and a tale of hor- 
ror for the modern dietitian. But it 
is a sadder comment on our degen- 
erate civilization than Spengler’s. 


J.B.C. W. 


THE SHORTER PoEMS OF ROBERT 
BripGes (Oxford; pp. 234; $2.50). 

It may be an open question whether 
Bridges is at his best in the shorter 
poems of his middle years or in The 
Testament of Beauty which he wrote 
in old age. As to the great merits 
of either there can be no question. 
For the many readers of Bridges 
whose acquaintance with him dates 
from the latter work this volume is 
indispensable. Probable as it may be 
that Bridges will ultimately find his 
place not so much among the truly 
creative poets as among the scholar- 
poets, it is safe to say that his lines 
on ‘Nightingales’ and ‘On a dead 
child’ and ‘A Passerby’ will stay in 
the very best company for a long 
while. And there is much else in this 
charming volume that goes worthily 
with these little masterpieces of re- 
flective lyricism. All poetry lovers 
Should possess themselves of it. 

B. F. 


TRADITION AND DESIGN 
Iu1aD, by C. M. Bowra (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. 278; $3.75). 


In that scholarly, sensible, and 
eminently readable way of his, Mr. 
Bowra has here given us a splendid 
survey of the methods and conclusions 
of modern Homeric scholarship, and 
in so doing successfully combines the 
literary with the philological method 
of approach. Under his expert guid- 
ance we are, after a short but careful 
review of the evidence and the 
theories involved in each case; led to 
a judicious estimate of the different 
problems which the Iliad presents, and 
to a most interesting and convincing 
attempt to reconstruct the general 
conditions under which the great epic 
was produced. That it was based on 
earlier popular saga there can be no 
doubt, but the author agrees with 
the literary school that the poem as 
we have it is one great work of 
art, and therefore presupposes one 
great poet, whom he places in the 
eighth century, supporting his claim 
with attractive external evidence. 
This is not the place for a detailed 
study of Mr. Bowra’s conclusions, and 
a catalogue of them would be mere 
misrepresentation. Suffice it to say 
that the analyses of the primitive 
elements, the language and style, as 
well as the historical background and 
literary qualities show excellent judg- 
ment, extensive knowledge, and a most 
scrupulous care in the handling of 
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tures; the author has no scholarly 
axe to grind, but he is full of good- 
natured indulgence for those who 
have, so that he extracts some useful 
contribution from them all. While 
the book makes no pretence at origi- 
nality of fact, it contains many shrewd 
observations and conclusions which 
even the most hardened Homeric 
specialist will be glad to ponder; and 
the layman it presents with a sound, 
thorough, and yet extremely readable 
and pleasurable study. It is a book 
which I heartily recommend to all who 
love great literature: the scholarly 
pill is not here gilded, it is golden. 
G. M. A. G. 


THE GREAT RELIGIOUS ORDERS, by 
Piers Compton (Elkin Matthews and 
Marrot—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 224; 
6s.). 

While the exclusion of certain of 
the more recent orders prevents this 
from being a complete survey, it is 
nevertheless an invaluable practical 
handbook of the sixteen great religi- 
ous orders of the Church. It includes 
brief biographies of their founders, 
and is packed with information both 
about their histories and about their 
distinguishing characteristics and 
practices. 

The illustrations, by Margot Foster, 
are chiefly of the habits of each of 
the Orders. 

J. D. R. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
Humowur, by Louis Cazamian (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. vii, 160; 
$2.00). 

Professor Cazamian is a very wise 
man. He refuses to become entangled 
in the maze of theories of laughter, 
or of the comic, and sets a bound to 
his subject by a definition of which 
the rest of his book is an expansion 
and explanation, somewhat sparingly 
illustrated, but carefully developed. 
Defining humour, he says: ‘Let us 
say simply that we make a thing 
humorous by expressing it with a 
certain twist, a queer reserve, an in- 
appropriateness, and as it were an 
unconsciousness of what we all the 
time feel it to be.” This definition may 
not be very specific, but the book is. 
Professor Cazamian finds the chief 
sources of English humour to lie in 
the humorist’s major gifts, ‘a supple 
sense of the actualities of things, and 
a command of his own reactions.’ He 
plays for a time with the theory 
which links up the peculiar English 
gift of humour, as distinct from the 
Latin gift of gaiety, with the essential 
Puritanism of the English character. 

He seeks an explanation for the 
phenomenon of an apparently rudi- 
mentary sense of humour in Old Eng- 
lish literature, as contrasted with the 
later richness of English humour, and 
refuses to find the full explanation 
in the Norman influence. Professor 
Cazamian’s generous anxiety to find 
English humour a product of the 
native genius has led him, I think, to 
perceive more of that quality in Old 
English literature than most students 
of it would discover. Indeed this 
necessity of accounting for the late 
development of English humour leads 
to frequent labouring of the point, 
except in the excellent chapter on 
Chaucer and in the delightful com- 
parison of the humorous and the 
comic in France and Great Britain. 
This first part, on pre-Shakespearian 
English humour, carries Professor 
Cazamian through the most difficult 
stage of his investigation. The re- 
maining two parts should be much 
easier going. 

J.D.R. 

AETERNITAS. A Spinozistic Study, 
by H. F. Hallett (Oxford University 
Press; pp. 325; $4.75). 

Mr. Hallett, fortunately for English 
speculation concerning Spinoza, is a 
specialist, and true to type. The most 
consecrated preconceptions and scho- 
lastic dogmas concerning Spinozism 
are subject to his questioning. He 


challenges the usual Hegelian reading 
of determinatio negatio est; reinstates 


time, or rather duration; is prepared 
to defend the doctrine of the infinity 
of attributes, made necessary once the 
two attributes of Thought and Exten- 
sion have been admitted, since ‘Abso- 
lute being must transcend the cate- 
gory of number.’ Even the cherished 
label ‘pantheist’ is stripped from 
Spinoza; ‘the individual does not and 
cannot become identical with God, but 
remains finite (for God is not divi- 
ded),’ so that God is, after all trans- 
cendent. 

The thesis is, that much in the same 
way as Bergson makes duration the 
ultimate reality, so for Spinoza this 
durationless eternity is the stuff of 
things. It is clearly important then 
to find some positive content for the 
idea of eternity other than the ‘abso- 
lutely indeterminate being’ which 
threatens to replace the conceptions 
just dislodged. I am not sure that the 
author succeeds in doing this. Care- 
ful search reveals that eternity means 
self-dependence; that activity is the 
very essence of Reality (hence of 
eternity); that Creation, too, is the 
very essence of Reality, that there is 
‘an eternal strain o’ the stuff which is 
real activity, which is eternity, which 
is creation, which is love.’ This series 
of equations does not seem to produce 
an alternative conception of eternity, 
and does tend to suggest that for 
eternity we should read simply ‘Sub- 
stantiality’ or ‘Being.’ Further I am 
not sure that it is consistent with the 
author’s resolution not to conceive 
eternity as a function (direct or in- 
verse) of time to equate it with crea- 
tion, nor to say that ‘the general 
formula for Reality is “transforma- 
tion without succession.’ ” 

H. R. M. 


ECONOMIC FRAGMENTS, by D. H. 
Robertson (P. S. King—Irwin & Gor- 
don; pp. 267; 10/6). 

Everyone agrees that the collected 
papers and addresses of a_ great 
thinker are useful to the student, 
saving time in looking up obscure 
periodicals or pamphlets, and pro- 
viding a complete conspectus of his 
work. Apart altogether from the 
doubtful question of Mr. Robertson’s 
greatness, this collection lacks both 
essentials. As Mr. Robertson has not 
sworn off writing, it is incomplete, 
and it does not even contain an up- 
to-date bibliography. 

These ‘Economic Fragments’ re- 
mind one that there are two very 
different sorts of fragments. There 
are the fragments of a building or 
statue or skeleton, picked up in one 





neighbourhood and bearing a close 
relation to the dismembered object, 
And the other sort of fragments, 
isolated and unrelated, rare, common- 
place, old, not so old, which clutter 
our museums and second-hand shops, 
Mr. Robertson’s collection belongs to 
the latter class; the only common link 
is authorship. 

The matter becomes lighter and 
lighter as the pages are turned over. 
It commences with an intricate criti- 
cism of the controversy on the effect 
of income taxes on the price level. 
The next paper, ‘Wage Grumbles,’ is 
particularly useful as a survey of 
recent objections to the orthodox mar- 
ginal theory. Then the collection de- 
generates to public addresses, from 
that to book reviews, and finally 
reaches the delightful if juvenile level 
of instructive dialogue. If it aims to 
satisfy, it fails, because there. is 
hardly enough of any one dish to 
please a hungry curiosity. If it aims 
to instruct, it is too incomplete and 
specialized. 

The guaranteed market of the 
world’s English-speaking economic 
libraries, for one copy apiece of this 
book, no doubt explains such a pre- 


mature compilation. 
D. McG. 


EDWARD CARPENTER, In Apprecia- 
tion, edited by Gilbert Beith (Allen 
& Unwin; pp. 246; 7/6). 

A book (perhaps) for those who 
knew Edward Carpenter intimately, 
either in person or through his writ- 
ings. The rest of the world will be 
puzzled by this astonishing attempt 
on the part of a number of distin- 
guished men to put on record their 
recollections of a strange personality. 
All that the outsider gathers is a 
vague picture of a ‘charming’ man, 
and that is not enough to make the 
book worth while. One at least of the 
contributors seems alive to the futility 
of the scheme and wishes he had not 
been drawn into it. 

M.A. F. 


THE DECAMERON, translated by 
John Payne (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 830; $1.00). 

This handy volume is a welcome 
addition to the Modern Library. Only 
it is a pity that the paper is so poor; 
it makes the text extremely difficult 
to read. This criticism applies to the 
whole series. The publishers would 
do well to study the many English 
reprint series selling at 3/6. The 
latter are almost invariably superior 
examples of bookcraft. 

H.S. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


GENERAL 


THE MAKING OF MAN. Edited by 
V. F. Calverton (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. xv, 879; $1.10). 

Treppy Horse, by Eleanor Youmans 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot-Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. vii, 118; 5/-). 

BEETLES AND THINGS, by Olwen 
Bowen (Elkin Mathews & Marrot- 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. vii, 184; 5/-). 


ALEXANDERPLATZ, BERLIN, by Alfred 
Doblin (Viking Press-Irwin & Gor- 
don; pp. 635; 2 Vols., $5.00). 


APHORISMS, by Dr. Whichcote (EI- 
kin Mathews & Marrot-Irwin & Gor- 
don; pp. xxxii, 144; 7/6). 


PoETRY IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND, 
by Jean Stewart (Hogarth Press; pp. 
160; 3/6). 

PoETS AND PLAYWRIGHTS, by Elmer 
Edgar Stoll (University of Minnesota 
Press; pp. viii, 304; $3.00). 


MODERN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL, by 
C. Delisle Burns (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
296; 10/6). 


A Study OF CONVERSION, by L. 
Wyatt Lang (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
262; $3.25). 


PRACTICAL & ARTISTIC ACTIVITIES 
IN THE SCHOOLS, by U. M. Edmonds 
and E. A. Waterfall (Allen & Unwin; 
pp. 211; $1.75). 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 
PoWER PRODUCTION, by Fred Hender- 
son (Allen & Unwin; pp. 220; $1.75). 


A STUDY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MALEBRANCHE, by R. W. Church (Al- 
len & Unwin; pp. 286; $3.25). 


NURSING PSYCHOLOGICAL PATIENTS, 
by Mary Chadwick (Allen & Unwin; 
pp. 256; $3.00). 


DERMOTTS RAMPANT, by Stephen 
McKenna (Chapman & Hall; pp. 355; 
7/6). 


NOTES ON THE TESTAMENT OF 
BEAUTY, by Nowell Charles Smith 
(Oxford University Press; pp. xxxix, 
94; $1.65). 


MODERN CURRENCY AND THE REGU- 
LATION OF ITs VALUE, by Edwin Can- 
nan (P.S. King-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 
viii, 112; 5/). 

FINCH’s FoRTUNE, by Mazo De La 
Roche (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
viii, 399; $2.50). 


| Ml The Reade rs I fl 


A CORRECTION 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN ForuUM: 
Sir: 

I see that in a recent issue of THE 
CANADIAN Forum there is listed Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s complete plays—the 
omnibus edition—at $3.75. The book 
was originally priced at $4.00, and has 
now been advanced to $5.00 in this 
country—as it has been advanced in 
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England—upon Mr. Shaw’s announce- 
ment that it will not be reprinted, but 
that, in other words, what remains of 
the first edition is all there will be. 
We wonder if you will make the 
correction from $3.75 to $5.00 for us? 


if 
HH 


Yours, etc., 
HucGH Eayrs. 
The Macmillan Co. of Canada. 








STAGE and 
SCREEN Y 








SHAKESPEARE—A LA RUSSE 
1st. Comme il vous plaira 
HE Théatre Atelier is not one of 
the modest little theatres of Paris 
which tuck themselves away down a 
narrow passage, behind the shops and 


offices. It stands forth boldly in Place 
Dancourt on the top of a hill — half 
way up Montmartre. So even 


strangers in Paris have no difficulty 
in finding the place where Michel 
Tchekhoff and his company are pre- 
senting well known classics in new 
and arresting guise. From 1923 to 
1928 Michel Tchekhoff guided the des- 
tinies of the 2nd Artistic Theatre in 
Moscow. Then he launched out to 
capture the whole of Europe and con- 
vert them to his view of the theatre. 
Above all he wished to represent truth 
and to raise the theatre from the 
depths to which naturalism had 
brought it. This new theatre — the 
theatre of the future aims to present 
plays with a maximum of action, con- 
centrated action, and to suppress 
monologue and dialogue so that the 
production is entirely comprehensible 
even without a knowledge of the 
language employed. After two years 
in Berlin and Vienna, Michel Tchek- 
hoff brought to Paris, this June, his 
conception of the quintessence of 
four plays — Eric XIV (Strindberg), 
Twelfth ‘Night and Hamlet (Shakes- 
peare) and Le Deluge (Berger). 

We are to see the ‘soul’ of the play! 
But Twelfth Night is presented with 
body as well as soul. It is hard to 
believe that this is the same play as 
that produced by innumerable school 
and amateur societies. There is no 


doubt about the shipwreck, in the first 
place. Here is no pretty-pretty Viola 
immaculate in doublet and hose, but 
a Viola in oilskins and high boots, 
staggering against wind and storm, 
wailing for her Sebastian and repeat- 
ing his name over and over, until we 
could only think of Katusha and her 
Dimitri. 

Sebastian has suffered from the 
storm, too. There is much hauling of 
rope and clanking of chain — real 
physical effort which obliterates the 
lines of the dialogue almost entirely. 
Then we are brought into the pres- 
ence of the love-sick duke—such a 
handsome dilettante duke, listening to 
his musicians and composing his son- 
nets. ‘Ah, ai-ee,’ sighs a susceptible, 
bespectacled Russian maiden, in front 
of us as the Duke casts his luminous 
eyes towards the top gallery. But 
what part have these people in the 
play which follows? They seem to be 
merely accidental interruptions to the 
merry-making of Sir Toby and Maria, 
Fabian Feste and Sir Andrew. Surely 
such riotous jollity has never before 
been equalled either by the antics of 
Charlie Chaplin or by the gross efforts 
of the lamented Arbuckle. As soon 
as these roysterers appear the play is 
theirs and we are left in no doubt 
that the soul of Twelfth Night accord- 
ing to Michel Tchekhoff is in the 
comedy scenes. They sing, they 
prance, they cut capers, turn somer- 
saults, Sir Toby cannot keep his high 
boots from slipping down and his re- 
peated clutches at them provoke roars 
of laughter. 

The scene in the wine cellar is a 
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real orgy—not two poor tankards set 
artistically upon a table but barrels 
upon barrels—all around—into which 
they repeatedly dip huge mugs. We 
can hear the liquor gurgling down to 
Toby’s capacious paunch. Feste could 
not find space here to sing his dainty 
Elizabethan air and: Mr. Noble would 
search in vain among madrigals for 
the tunes which all troll together— 
no words but repeated ‘la la la’s’ and 
‘lo lo lo’s’ with much stamping and 
falling and rolling. Poor Malvolio 
(Michel Tchekhoff) can make very 
little impression upon them! He is 
an entirely comic figure who is liter- 
ally carried away by the celebrations, 
lifted shoulder high, made to dance 
like a puppet, and eventually carried 
off headlong, crowned by a beer barrel 
and decorated with the huge bones 
left from the feast. Occasionally the 
gentle and gracious Olivia appears to 
remind us that we cling to the skele- 
ton of a story—or the charming and 
dignified Viola is allowed an emotional 
moment as she tells of the ‘worm in 
damask cheek’ but they are hurried 
off and the five conspirators return 
and hold the stage for incredibly long 
periods. 

Our young intellectuals who object 
to the primitive humour of the letter 
scene are going to have a bad time in 
the theatre of tomorrow. The slim 
Feste and emaciated Fabian hide be- 
hind the curtains without difficulty. 
Gross Sir Toby can find no hiding 
place and the approach of Malvolio 
forces him to cover himself with a 
great grey blanket where he lies on 
the bank—a huge shapeless mass. 
Malvolio comes in and sits down. 
Where? but on the hidden Toby. 
Shrieks of joy with gesticulation and 
gibbering from the three behind cur- 
tains. Not for a long time is Malvolio 
to find the letter! First he bounces 
up and down on his soft seat, talking 
to himself the while. Then, unnoticed, 
the fat hands of Toby clasp him round 
drawing him into an ecstasy of mirth 
by judicious tickling. Malvolio replies 
with pokes and jerks and the whole 
mass heaves and rolls over the stage. 
Still Malvolio jabbers away, never 
noticing the letter until Sir Andrew 
crosses the stage and with a seemingly 
unconscious gesture kicks it across 
his path. As Malvolio stoops to pick 
it up Sir Toby makes his escape, leav- 
ing the steward to sit down hard, not 
noticing the loss of his comfortable 
cushion. All four help Malvolio to 
decipher the letter, chorusing over his 
shoulder, inaudible and invisible to 
Malvolio, as by convention they are! 
Malvolio, gloriously unconscious of 


-her dainty skirts. 


any presence but his own, reaches out 
in excitement and grasps Sir Toby’s 
hand, until the big man howls with 
pain. 

So the play rollicks along. The 
Atelier was in danger of being borne 
away bodily by excitement; the Globe, 
no doubt, would have risen as one 
man; while the children who first 
shared the Twelfth Night celebrations 
would have escaped control entirely. 
The dignified Grafina tears around 
the stage as if a mouse had run under 
Even the love-sick 
Duke is moved to embrace Sir Toby 
and to join in the general clowning. 
Here is no sentimental handling of 
Malvolio—he, too, joins in the general 
mirth at the end and there is nothing 
of the whimsical sadness of Feste’s 
last song. The curtain goes down 
upon a scene of dancing, singing and 
shouting with sorrow, care and dig- 
nity cast aside, 

The audience who attend the theatre 
of tomorrow must go, not for diver- 
sion but honestly to acquire the most 
pure and desirable sentiments. So our 
programme tells us and so we must 
believe. Yet diversion was the main 
aim of Twelfth Night or ‘Comme il 


vous plaira.’ 
* * * 


2nd. Hamlet 


HERE was no doubt concerning 

the reception which Michel Tchek- 
hoff was receiving in Paris, for on 
Friday night the square in front of 
the Atelier was crowded with theatre- 
goers half an hour before the play 
commenced. It was a very warm even- 
ing and those who had tickets hesi- 
tated to go inside, while less fortunate 
ones thronged the ticket office. When 
the curtain rose late-comers found to 
their dismay that the doors were shut 
against them during the first scene 
and they raised strenuous objections 
outside, the audience expressing their 
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resentment of the tumult by a pro. 
longed ‘sh-sh-ing.’ Gaudy coloured 
robes were thrown over the front of 
the fore-stage which had been built 
out into the orchestra seats. The or. 
chestra itself was hidden in the wings, 
The curtain rose upon an empty stage, 
set with tall white pillars and black 
drapes in front of which were placed 
the two throne chairs. King Claudius 
appeared from the audience, dressed 
in modern evening clothes. He chose 
a red robe from among those on the 
stage and threw it around his shoul- 
ders. Then he walked behind the 
throne and cast his arms over the 
back—raising his eyes to heaven but 
saying nothing. After this he walked 
again to the front of the stage, picked 
up the royal crown and placed it upon 
his own head. Then, from the audi- 
ence, also dressed in evening dress, 
came Queen Gertrude. The king de- 
scended to meet her, helped her to 
adjust her robe, which was bright 
purple with a large blue heart in 
front. He placed the crown upon her 
head and both sat upon the throne. 
From the audience, right and left 
came the courtiers, men and women, 
picking up their robes from the floor 
and arraying themselves. Lastly, 
Hamlet (Michel Tchekhoff) stood at 
the extreme front of the stage, his 
black cloak over black evening dress 
setting him apart from the gaudy 
cloaks of the court. ‘Hamlet est 
plongé dans la douleur,’ the pro- 
gramme told us, and it was not until 
Horatio brought him word of the 
spectre that he showed any anima- 
tion. 

Scene II revealed Hamlet and 
Horatio awaiting the apparition while 
weird music from a violin mingled 
with the sounds of revelry from the 
court. Horatio and Hamlet entered 
into a prolonged and realistic struggle 
when Hamlet would follow the ghost 
and Hamlet with a great display of 
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violence broke away—Horatio’s plain- 
tive cry ‘Preeny, preeny,’ following 
him off stage. Hamlet . was alone 
during the ghost scene—a towering 
figure illuminated by a weird light. 
A long monologue conveyed the idea 
that he was conversing with the 
supernatural, while the music became 
stranger and ever more strange. The 
scene was broken by Horatio’s cry 
‘Preeny, preeny’ as he plunged onto 
the stage in his search for his master. 

Several gscenes of spying, hiding, 
and peering followed, during which 
Hamlet changed with lightning rap- 
idity from outbursts of extreme 
insanity to moments of restrained 
lucidity. ‘Hamlet est sous empire de 
la terreur, according to the analysis 
of the play, printed in the programme, 
and terror was the keynote of the 
central portion of the play. The 
advent of the play company and 
preparation for the mumming scene 
received great emphasis. First the 
scene was enacted in rehearsal before 
the curtain. Hamlet himself instruct- 
ing the players and demonstrating the 
interpolation. Five times we wit- 
nessed the episode of the poisoning, 
three times in rehearsal and twice 
before the king, whose conscience was 
very tardy in responding to the stimu- 
lus. His actions in the end left no 
doubt of his guilt and Hamlet, from 
now on a man of quick action, drew 
his sword to kill him upon the spot 
but the courtiers held him off and 
carried the king away. 

Then we passed immediately to the 
scene in the queen’s bedroom in which 
the ghost as before, was represented 
by a ghostly light upon the faces of 
the players. The quick action which 
killed Polonius, removed him entirelv 
from the play, so far as we could 
gather. The later references to his 
bestowal and burial were not suf- 
ficiently pronounced to attract atten- 
tion. 

From the almost unbearably mov- 
ing scene between Hamlet and his 
mother we passed to one in which 
Claudius wrestled with his soul—now 
in fear; now in merriment; now 
creeping towards his prayer desk; now 
rolling on the floor in an ecstasy of 
machination. Hamlet did not appear, 
and the doubt and hesitation of 
Hamlet as we know him was entirely 
lacking. There is no indication that 
he had any opportunity to act of 
which he did not avail himself. Ham- 
let passed from intense gloom to in- 
tense terror and then developed into 
an avenging force swift and terrible 
in action. The scene by Ophelia’s 
grave conveyed his grief and dis- 
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illusion, but indecision was no part 
of the quintessence of Hamlet as por- 
trayed by Michel Tchekhoff. 

The acting tended toward extreme 
exaggeration of major parts with 
subordination of minor parts—result- 
ing in a loss of subtlety and many of 
the finer points but ignoring many of 
the inconsistencies of plot, character- 
ization, and representation which have 
made Shakespeare interesting to stu- 
dents of the drama. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYEWAYS IN 
ENGLAND 


HE Ontario Government Motion 

Picture Bureau showed, at the 
Canadian National Exhibition at To- 
ronto, some of the travel pictures that 
its Director, Mr. George Patton, col- 
lected in the course of a photograph- 
ing tour of some 10,000 miles in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. The 
choice of subjects is admirable, cover- 
ing scenes of natura] beauty and his- 
toric interest, factories, cities and har- 
bours, with occasional shots illustrat- 
ing life and customs, and here and 
there a spice of humour. 

The photography is_ excellent, 
especially in the composition of moun- 
tain and coastal scenery. A series of 
brief captions serve to link the pic- 
tures with their historical back- 
ground; for example, a note on the 
little port of Fowey in Cornwall 
brings out its importance in Eliza- 
bethan times and its contribution to 
Drake’s fleet. These notes were con- 
tributed largely by the Provincial 
Librarian, who has in his charge a 
notable collection of British county 
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histories and similar material. 

The planning of the film owes much 
to Morton’s In Search of England, and 
should make a strong appeal both to 
those who know the country and those 
who have only read about it. Schools 
and clubs looking for entertainment 
and instruction will be well advised to 
apply to the Bureau for loan of these 
pictures. 

R. K. H. 


TABU 


ABU is a film that goes far to 

prove that the screen can dis- 
pense not merely with speaking but 
also with the conventional clap-trap 
of Hollywood acting. Here is a fate 
drama of the Pacific Islands, played 
almost entirely by natives — big 
brown fellows with powerful muscles 
and a swift grace of movement—free 
from sentiment, advancing without 
digression to a tearless but tragic 
ending, and executed with a beauty of 
picturing that is in itself worth one’s 
time and money. 

The shots include a group of lovely 
silhouettes showing the islanders 
spearing fish, diving for pearls, stab- 
bing sharks, and climbing palms, 
while there are perfectly staged 
groups of dances and fights and flo- 
tillas of canoes. The tempo lags a 
bit in the inevitable narrative scenes, 
but for the rest is stirringly con- 
ducted and greatly strengthened by a 
fine orchestration of noises and savage 
music. Altogether a picture to be 
seen and heard, particularly by those 
whose ears are at all sensitive to the 
tones and enunciation of the American 
language. 

R. K. H. 
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Notable Literary Contributions | 


by 
CANADIAN 
AUTHORS 


Modern Europe and the World 


By RALPH FLENLEY 
(Department of History, University of 'Toronto) 


This is the first book of its kind by a Canadian author. The volume attempts to supply 
the defect in a new survey of modern history from the French Revolution and the 
Industrial Revolution to our own day. The book contains 22 coloured maps and over 
200 illustrations of unusual interest and value, many of which have been taken from 
the Illustrated London News and Punch. Price $2.50. 


Eighteenth Century France 
By FREDERICK C. GREEN 
(Department of French, University of Toronto) 


A book comprising six essays in which the author has striven to give to the reader a 
comprehensive picture of the literary, social, and economic movements active in 
eighteenth-century France. Price $2.00. 


French Novelists from the Renaissance to the Revolution 


By FREDERICK C. GREEN 
(Department of French, University of Toronto) 


In this book Professor Green attempts to give a survey of the novel from its beginning 
to the Revolution. In his introduction he gives his definition of the novel and then 
each subsequent chapter describes in detail the various kinds of novels. It is a splendid 
book and well written and certainly a book that should interest the layman as well as 


the scholar. Price $2.00. 


French Novelists from the Revolution to Proust 


By FREDERICK C. GREEN 
(Department of French, University of Toronto) 


Mr. Arnold Bennett, reviewing Professor Green’s earlier book (French Novelists from 
the Renaissance to the Revolution) in the eta | Standard, said: “The book is so 
excellent that its author owes to the Imperial public a sequel dealing with the period 
from Balzac to Proust.” Here is the sequel and in it Professor Green continues his 
original and critical survey from the point where he left off. The readers of this book 
should feel themselves “considerably and agreeably enlightened” by this book. Price 


$2.00. 
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